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] may remember, that when I firſt 
reached to you from theſe Words, 
2 Vov. 5. 1720. ſome of you defired, that 
S what you heard might be printed. 1 5 2 
On the ſame ſucceeding e 4 
1721, providence called me to deliver the fame dif- 
courſe at Crutched Friars, near Aldgate; Lonpon.. 'My 


very worthy friend, the paſtor of the Congregation 


there aſſembled, whoſe preface is here annexed, wit 
ivers others, deſir d alſo the publication of what the 
en heard. On the next return of the ſame ever me- 


* 


morable Feſtival, (viz. Nov. 5. 1722.) J once a 


requeſt) inſiſted on the ſame words: but the difcourle © 


was intirely new (except a brief repetition of the fub= 


ſtance of the firſt ſermon) and conſiſted of the inferen- 


ces which conclude this tract. I was then reminded of 4 
the former requeſt concernin printing, — 
June 3. 1722. I preached from the fame text at Cj 7 


, 
4 


cheſter, when party heats prevailed in that Corporativn + 


Here alſo I met with a. requeſt to publiſh my diſcourſe 7 
If I had been able to deny the ſtrength of the 7 — bw 


ment drawn from the too great ſeaſonableneſs of ſuck © 


pacifick diſcourſes, I might with good reaſon have Tex 
fuſed to comply with rheſe ſeveral requeſts for the pub 
lication of this. But alas! the argument muſt appear 
with a melancholy force to all who with a ſmall gie 
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remark of no incurious obſerver four years ago, that 


| fant prayer of 


putes reviewed. 


— 


ie there has not been a ſeaſon theſe twenty years fo 
* inviting to the writers of peace and union, and ſo 
* much in want of healing diſcourſes *.” It were to 


be wiſhed, that the obſervation could not wow be re- 


peated with too much reaſon, 


As divers of you ſeemed to hear the diſcourſes on 
this text with attention and ſatisfaction, ſo I doubt not 
but that you will read what I now put into your hands, 


with the {ame diſpoſition, conſidering the great weight, 


and noble nature, as well as ſeaſonableneſs of the 
ſubject. | 3 Z 
I am further confirmed in the aſſurance of your kind 
acceptance of what is offered, not only as it is a debt 
paid to your requeſt, but as the doctrine here laid 


down, L am perſwaded, is intirely conformable to 


your ſentiments, and not wholly abhorrent from your 
practice. For I can truly aver, that I have (to the 
rendering my work and. converſe amongſt you more 


eaſy and delightful) obſerv'd in divers of you ſome 
good degrees of that catholick ſpirit and diffuſive chari 
ty, which is here recommended, and of which very 
little is to be diſcovered in ſome religious ſocieties ; 
the revival and ſpreading of which, in this nation, and 


throughout the reformed churches, can alone be the 


foundation and guardian of our proſperity, and glo- 


ry of our religion. 
That you may be ſtrengthen'd in the habit, and in- 
creaſe in the exerciſe, of this neceſſary and god-like grace, 
till you are tranſported to the world of love, where, by 
receiving a vaſt addition, it will conſtitute your com- 
plete felicity ; and that all who bear the name of Chriſt 
may depart from the great and deſtructive iniquity of 
malice and uncharitableneſs, is the fervent and inceſ- 


| Tours in the ſervice of Chriſt; 
Ipſwich, 


—_—_— W. SHEPPARD. 


* Mr. Warts's preface (1719.) #0. Henry's ſermon, entitled, Diſ- 
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| | MY Wn gn 
E whole chriſtian, doctrine is fitly reduced to the 
| T7 @ principles and duties of. it; "what we are to be- 
leve upon. the. teſtimony of the divine word; and 
W 5 how we are to act in the courſe of life. I think tis 
peculiar to chriſtianity, that all the former naturally tend to 
the latter, and are deſigned to promote it. T here are uo idle 
and inoperative principles in the chriſtian religion. Every 
ſpeculation of ſacred truth, gud the moſt ſublime doctriues 
of the goſpel revelation, were evidently intended not meerly 0 
exerciſe our underſtanding, and entertain our rational pow= 
ers; but to affect our minds, and influence our lives ſuitably 
to them. Indeed their true excellence lies in their practical 
tendency, and the cleareſt notions, and juſteſt ſentiments of 
things loſe their value when they are ineſfectual. The 
apoſtle repreſents. it as a doctrine according to godlineſs, 
and the truth which is after godlineſs. _ 1 
Upon this account the ſpirit of the goſpel, or the true chri- 
ſtian temper * is ſo peculiarly excellent and important. It 
appears in the whole. frame and diſpoſition of the mind, and 
in the carriage and conduct of the life. Every man really 
is what is his temper and wall; not what is his profeſſaon 
and name : and a fincere chriſtian is the beſt man in every ca- 
pacity: aud relation, and more excellent than his neigh- 
bour. He who lives up to the chriſtian doctrine will be bei- 
ter than any man can be in vertue of any other principles of re- 
ligion whatſoever ; as a wicked chriſtian, for the ſame reaſon, 
ig the worſt of men; becauſe its principles are more excellent 
and divine, and better fitted to move the ſprings of action, 
* This is diftin#ly repreſented in the judicious diſcourſes of the chri- 
ſtian temper, lately publiſhed in 2 Vol. for the uſe of families, by the 


reverend Mr. John Evans. 
| 3 : „ 


(i, 
AT Greft the e of them, to raiſe the RIPON ax higher 
degree of excellence, and a nearer reſemblance of the origi i 
excellence.* And whenever tis atherun iſe in fact, as there 
were always too frequent inſtances of it in the world ; tis the 
fault of the perſon nat of the principles; and ar gues, upon 
a jut eftimate of things, not t the weakmeſy and defett of thefr 
religion, but their degeneracy and depterrure from it. ; 

| Among | the other inſtances of this excellent temper, that 
which is here infifted 2 is one of the moſt. diſtinguiſhing 
and confiderable. *Tis an eminent branch of the divine image 
and nature in the foul of man; comes recommended by the 
bigbeſt circumſtances of endearment and authority; is the moſt 
comprehenſive and laſting of all the chriſtian graces ; and pe- 


the world: as the oppoſite temper is marked in the ſeriptures 


imumerable miſchiefs. I ſball reckon it a happy omen of 
a more pure and proſperous ſtate of the chriſtian intereſt, 
of a nearer agreement of ſentiments, as well as a wider ſpread, 
and greater glory and ſerength, when this noble principle 
ſhall revive and flourifh in the chriſtian world, And I 
| ſpall not wonder, if it languifh and decline in the mean 
time, and in proportion to the weakneſs and decay of it. 
The following diſcourſe, upon this ſubject, was preatbed 
ſome time ago in this city, and was thought, by theſe who 
heard it, to have ſo much of the truly chriſtian ſpirit, and to 
be fo well fitted to 2 it in others, eſpecialih in the pre- 
mt circumſtance of our affairs ; that it would be a good 
ſerpice to publiſh it. I wow appears, after a conſiderable 
interval, but with the advantage of large additions, in 
which the good ſpirit and ingenuity of the author are very 


perſon, and uſeful a performance, eſpecially having been one 


acceptance and regard which I fincerely think it well deſerves. 
Tfhall follow it with earneſt 2 the divine bleſfing, and 


* 
w. HARRIS. 
JIoHN 


euliarly calculated for S honour of religion, and the good of 
with the moſt bateful charafers, and was ever the ſource of 


evident, I could not refuſe this ſmall reſpect to ſo worthy a 
who defired the publication; and heartily wiſh it may find the 
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4 new ace F. give unto you Hah 
ye love one another; as I have loved; Jouy 
* he alſo love one anotbe. 
By this Hall all men know that ye are m 
-dfcrples,. if je have tops. one to anorheri 
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288 0992 S the preceding chapter cada: wht 
N 5 our 3 3 1 2 
is the Jews, ſo this, and the three fol- 
1 85 A BE ar contain his farewel ſermon 
2 8 tro his, diſciples. The parting hour 
8888885 was come, as much deſired by him *, 
as unexpected by them. The utmoſt his enemies 
were to do againſt him, and all that he was to do for 


his friends; on earth, was to be done quickly ; ever the | 


next day +. 
After ſupper our Saviour exhibited to his dif 


ciples A e example of humility, and ſelf-de- 
— nan 


_ 
— 


* tals} 22. 15. 4 John 13. Iz 27. : 
; : | nia 3 


* 2 oy 
nial, by. waſhing, their feet +; teachin erb all 
his followers not to ſeruple the meaneſt Ses to one 
another. Eſpecially, by that unparalelFd inſtance of 
condeſcenſion, the. 1 of the goſpel are ſtrictly 
9 15 'd not to love ta have the, preheminence.;, or, 

o lord it over God's heritage ll. 

Then followd his prediction, that Judas ſhould 
betray him; and the traitor's, leapipg the room for 
the accompliſhment of it. 

After which our Cond begins a diſcourſe ſuitable to 
their, common condition: to theiys, as. ſtaying. behind 
to begin the wor of preaching the goſpel, which 
had appointed them, and trained them up for; to his 
own, as leaving them, by compleating his intended 
deſign. of coming into the world, at his $ approaching 

eat 

To gain their more willing and ſerious attention to 
the important points he was going to ſpeak of, he ad- 
dreſſes his diſciples. with the endearing» compellatian 
of little children. 

He then proſecures his divine diſcourſe, Jpeaking as 
never man ſpake **. 

A bew commandment T give ve unto yon, That ye love 
one another; as I have loved” =, that ye; .alfo Re one 
anker. . 1 

I. Negatively, Not nem, as if the ory was 
ey and. there, was. 29; obligation, of eons 
to it, before Chriſt came in eſn: twas. 4. 
duty from ene time, in whole: heart it 8 945 writ=. 
ten, as fare. as from the time of; Moſes: and there- 
fore el ſewhere juſtly called old t, as well as here ne 1115 
Hut (alas, the miſchief that ſin brou ht into the world 
what an early a0 e was 5 the breach it än, 
Cain, who carried the hatred. of his brother (which; 
may we ever remember for our caution, was for reli- 
gious reſpects). to Flo: ao} der vi x. his murder. 
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7 John 13. 4, 5, 14. 3 Is, ver. >. rae 5.3 25 egen. * 
47 1 John 2. 7. 2 John ver. 5. 
| Nor 


, # 


enge 


Not neu in * of inſtitution. Bu, 
2. Poſitively. New in regard of reſtitution. Becauſe 
our Saviour reſcu'd it from the old corrupt glôſſes of 
the Phariſees, by a fuller, .nobler, and more emphati- 
cal expoſition. They had narrow'd it to thoſe of their 
own religion, and deſcent ; and ſtinted the meaſure, 
as well as leſſened the objects. Whereas, Chriſt en- 
larges both : obliging his diſciples to love all man- 
kind; even their enemies ; and to lay down their 


lives for one another. „7 

New) i. e. Extraordinary; the moſt admirable f and 

excellent of all the reſt. _ . e 
So new is ſometimes taken in ſcripture ||, A zew 


name, a neu ſong, &c. accordinę 12 the Hebzew idiom, 
which is much uled in the new tefkarhent. 


the old one (as thy Jelf ) Levit. 19.188. 
N nd ſurppizing 


for the redemption of the world. And ſo for t Ie Ini⸗ 
a4 a8 5 3 1 „ V4 280 F.+ 5 ado — 1 Inne g 
comparable ſufficiency of the preſident tis certainly 


makchleſs. „ os 
1 mall enforce the great duty of chriftian love and 
charity by ſeveral arguments beginning with thoſe 
in the text) and conclude with ſome inferences. 
1 = „ e eee So — 3 m4 WI 43944 4 4 
TOES.” TT HT On — 
Naos eſt qui nuper eſt natus five factus. Keys; (ih word 
in the text) ita novus eſt, ut ſit etiam' adnurandui. Leiph's Cris. 
Sacr. in voce xatyog. 1 1 
Pollie & ipſe facit nova carmina | 
, . 7,e, Eximia. Fig. Eclog. 3. lip. Bg. 
| See Hi. 62. 2, Rev. 2. 1). 3. 12. 59: 14.5 Ts 33. 3. 
90. 3. 96. 1. 98. 1. 144. 9. 149. 1. Ia. 42. ro. Mat. 26. 29. 
98 No um. Kan. Nempe non quod ad rem ipfam, fed quod 
ad diverſam tradendi & obſervand1 illius præcepti form̃ula m. 
Iſtud enim ¶ ſicut dilexi vol] longe expreſſius eſt quiddam; quam 
illud L Hcut teipſum vid. 1 Joan. 2. 7. Beza in loc. # 


B 2 | If 


e | 
IL. Axe. To hoe one another ir Chris com. 
mandment. 7 - duo 


Obſerve, That the mutual love of chriſtians is not 
meerly our Saviour's wiſh, or advice, or direction, but 
his peremptory in junction. eee 

As St. Paul ſaith with regard to the duty of preach- 
ing the goſpel, ſo ſhould every profeſſor of chriſtianity 
think and fay with himſelf, with reſpe& to this duty 


of charity, cc Neceſſity is laid upon me to obſerve, it, 
and wo unto me if I do not f. . 

Obſerve further, Our Lord's fervent importunit) in 
preſſing the duty: which is inferr'd, not only from 
his commanding it, but eſpecially from his twice re- 

eating the words of command (love one another) in a 
beach And twice again a few minutes after: which 
may intimate, not only the importance and neceſſity 
of the duty; but the ſlowneſs of his followers to ap- 
prehend that importance and neceſſity ; as likewiſe. 
the danger of neglecting it | 


, 


. 
»- 


* 


Chriſtians do, indeed, enjoy the trueſt and higheſt 
kind of freedom. They are under a perfect law of glo- 
rious Hberty *, But they are not left to their own, 
choice, whether they will love, tis an habitual part 
even of our liberty, that by love we ſerve one another ||. 

Tis an indiſperifible and univerſal duty; it binds all 
perſons, in all things, in all places, and at all times. 

Perhaps the whole doctrine of chriftian love may 
be called à commandment (emphatically) in the ſingu- 
lar number, to intimate its comprehenſiveneſs, and 
that it includes all the reſt (as indeed it doth) which 
regard our duty to our neighbour. 1 

Our Saviour aſſerteth, that as the love of God is 
the firſt and great commandment, ſo the love of our neigh- 
pour is the ſecond, and like unto it. "Tis highly proba- 


L 


2. 


7 1 Cor. 9. 16. * Rom. 8. 21. Gal. 5. 1. Jam. 1. 25. 2. 12. 


ble 


l. 5 13. 


(5) 
ple the Jews expected, that in anſwer to the lawyers 
trying queſtion - (which is the great commandment in the 
law ?) he ſhould have pitched upon ſacrifices, or cir- 
cumciſion, or the ſabbath : but he overlooks them all, 
and urges theſe two only as the great duties, upon 
which all the lau and the prophets depended ||. The fix: 
laſt commandments (the ſecond table of the law) are 
but diſtinct branches of this law of love; which we 
are to obſerve towards our neighbour. They are. 
love enlarged ; and love is their abridgment. FÞ 

Common ingenuity would oblige us to hearken, 
if this were only the advice of a friend, or a brother, 
(in both which relations, Chriſt ſtands to us) and ſhall. 
we not obey the commands of our Saviour, our Ma- 
ſter, our King? Obedience is the only ſacrifice he 
demands; and as he has the moſt undoubted, and the 
higheſt right to command, cannot poſſibly err in re- 

uiring, and requires nothing from us but what is 
= our greateſt good; tis a debt we owe to his autho- 

rity, wiſdom, and love. 3 1 
1 ſhall only add, that our Lord turns this command 
into a dying requeſt, and leaves it with us as his laſt. 
legacy. 1 give unto you, faith he, in the text. And 
elſewhere, ** Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
Jou, *&c. | | | | 4 

Shall we not embrace his gift? Shall we not re- 
ceive his legacy? Shall not his love in bequeathing, 
and the value of the bequeſt, force our acceptance. 


II. Arc. *Tis ChriſPs new commandment. i. e. 
admirably excellent; which 1 gave you as one 
ſenſe of the word. 1 wh 


The apoſtle Paul, who, well knew its worth, calls 
it @ more excellent way f. | i 
It hath a great intrinſick value; a native, and divine 
beauty. | 
Mat. 22, 36 — 40. * John 14. 27. 11 Cor. 12. 31. | 
| As 


— 


*(6) 


As Plato ſaid of virtue in general, that, if it could 
be ſeen with mortal eyes, it would excite an admiring, 
and wonderful love of it; fo may we with equal juſtice 
ſay the ſame of this particular gracdcde. 
As a proof of its great excellency, conſider the magni- 
ficent and comprehenſive titles given to it in Seripture. 
Our Saviour fajth, that the love of our neighbour 
18 ſecond, and like to the firft, and great commandment 
of love of God. It's called the jiJfillirg of the law; 
the end of the commandment f. It is not only the great 
principle of chriſtian life, and the compleat exerciſe 
of it, but the main deſign of the eyangelical doctrine. 
Our Saviour expreſſeth the ſame meatiing in other 
words, when he faith, that on theſe two commandments, 
viz. To love God, and our neighbour (which is charity 
in the largeſt ſenſe) hang all the lat nid the prophets g. 
i. e. the whole duty of man, required of him in God's 
word, is comprehended in them. Our Saviour redu- 
ceth the ten commandments to two. And the apoſtle 
further contracteth theſe two into one. Where he 
reckons up nine particular fruits of the ſpirit, fx 
of them, (viz. Love, pence, long-ſnffering, gemlenefs, 
goodneſs, meekneſs) are comprehended in this grace ||. 
The love of God, and our neighbour are but one 
ſort of love, in this ſenſe ;, rhe habit is the ſame; tho 
the acts are different. Tho the material object of our 
love, in this life, is our neighbour, yet the formal ob- 
ject of our love is God; becauſe all things are reduced 
to God by love. We love God in our neighbour, and 
bur in God. As there are diverſities of gifts, 
but the fame ſpirit J, fo there are two precepts, and one 
= 7 MT en ER Os. "ONO 
As love is the end, fo tis the perfection of all other 
acts of Obedience. By it we become perfect, wanting 
not hing tf ; perfect as our heavenly fathey is perfect“. 
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Mat. 22. 37, 38,39. 4 Rom. 13. 8, 9, 10. 1 Tim. 1. 5. 
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(7) 
1. e. a al the capacity of our natures, in this 
erfec ſta TH 

oo. nc alſo called the baud of peace, and; the 
bond, of perfecinaſs; (or unity &] preſerving all true 
chriſtians in that unity which diſcord divides, both a8 
to that inwaxd peaceable frame of mind, and external 
peace in the; world, which is the perfection of all the 
i comfort, 9 —_— rtainable on this an : 

ven. 


ever. it breaths it. — kindles the — — 
Its light always: produceth this divine warmth: I 
hath alld the ennobling title: of the royal: law afſixed 
to it *, or, the king law; for the: ſame reaſdn as the 
great road, by which travellers paſs ſafeſt andi eaſioſtʒ 
IS called (via: regia) the king's higinvay, (a very antient 
expreſſion *) being plain, ſtrait, and eren, and ſp op 
poled, to all dangerous, untrodden, by-ways; and 
8 turnings. This law obliges, and is a cs. 
mon; rule fox: alhperſons of every condition; and de- 
gree, t walk. by, and preſcribes univerſal love. Orj 
it: ma be called reyal, becauſe charity is tire top and 
ſummary af all: precepts; the crown and queen of, alk 
virtues f. . (f. T —— after — bep 
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8 Eph. 4. 3. Coloſ. 4 14. „ Tus —— The 
Clement Copy reads [evo[n]os] Unity. W hich reading Bea a 
proves, though he ſaith, He found it no where elle. | 


E 
bes N, Numb. 21. 22. E WR 


* Vid. Calv. Sa Bez. in loc . „5 To egts by 
| _ cauſe.” 
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bauſe it is the Lyons and principal law of the great 
and mighty God, the bleſſed and only potentate, the king 
-of kings, and lord of lords ||; and of Chriſt, who is exalted 
ro be a prince as well as a Saviour, and is ſole king in his 


on kingdom, the church. The precept is royal, as 


an obedience to it ennobles our nature, and is an ho- 
nourable ſubjection, and royal ſervice to our kitig. 
MWhich-ſoever expoſition. we follow, tis certain the 


word J ſignifies rare, noble, excellent, and perfect; 
and here muſt be allowed to ſignify a cbinpleat, and 


maſt valuable lau. For kings, on account of their hi 

Fun@on, and great power, are uſually ſuppoſed 
(though with little reaſon) to poſſeſs all deſired, and 
conceivable earthly happineſs et 
It's excelent in its operations and effects. A 
bright eonſtellation of which ſhine together in the apo- 
files words. Charity envieth not, vaunteth not it ſel} 
(marg. is not raſh, ere α,l̃ at) doth not flatter, is 
not wavering and inconſtant; or is not deceitful; doth 
not deal roughly or petulantly (the word is of a doubt- 
ful ſignification) 9). L not puffed ap, doth not behave 
it ſelf unſeemly, ſecketh not her own, is not eafily provo- 
i 'ked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity.” Be- 
fides theſe negative qualities, charity is excellent on 
account of its poſitive effects and operations. I edi- 
fes; ſuffereth long, and is kind, rejoiceth in the truth, 
beareth all things,” believeth all things, hopeth all things; 
nt. 2 cage ee 
It's excellent as it giveth being; exerciſe, and va- 
lue, to all other graces. The apoſtle ſaith, though 
¶ ſpeak with the tongues of men and angels, and have not cha- 
rity, I am become as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling cymbal \|. 
g. d. Though zeal mix'd with knowledge tun'd the 
charming tongue of the preacher; and Suadela's F 
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l Tim. ö. 15. I Pac 


5 Vid. Bez. in loc. J i i. A4-Þ 
* r Cor. 8. 1. ÞF 1 Cor. 13. 4, 5, 6, J. 1 Cor. 13. 1. 
J Suadela wa: the goddefs of eloquency and perſwaſion. . 


graces 


es! 


graces hung on his lips, which drop'd myrh and 
honey $ ; though all the fountains of argument were 
open to his diſcerning eye, and he ſpoke with ſera- 
phick ftrains, yet, if this wonderful talent was exerci- 
ſed for the applauſe, and not for the ſervice of his 
hearers; not from a love to Chriſt, and their ſouls; . 
this eloquence would be but noiſe, and of no va- 
lue ®. The Man would be ſo far from having 
reaſon to be exalted above meaſure, that he would 
have ground for the deepeſt humiliation and ſelf-ab- 
horrence. 3 | 
Nor is the matter much mended if he knows much, 

as well as talks well. Though he have the gift of pro- 
phecy (can foreſee future events) underſtand all myſte- 
' ries, and have all knowledge, divine, as well as human, 
as far as thought can reach, and the mind receive, 
et if the power of charity were not exerted in the 
ſoul, he would be but of ſmall account in the efteem 
of God, how much ſoever he might have of the praiſe: 
of men, and his own applauſe. | 


— 
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§ Like old Neſtor's; of whom Homer elegantly ſys, 
Ts xt 70 YAWTONS PEAITIS VAUKIOV GEev aud\n, i. e. 
Whole voice flow'd ſweeter than the honey comb. 


* Did ſweeter ſounds adorn my flowing tongue, 

Than ever man pronouunc'd, or angel ſung: 

Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 

That thought can 1each, or ſcience can define; 

And had | power to give that knowledge birth, 

In all the ſpeeches of the babbling earth: 

Did Shaarach's zeal my glowing breaſt inſpire, 

To weary tortures, and rejnice in fre: 

Or had I faith like that which Iſrael ſaw, 

When Maſes gave them miracles and law: 

Vet, gracious chariry, 1ndulgent gueſt, 

Were not thy power exerted in my breaſt; 

Thoſe ſpeeches would ſend up unheeded pray'r : 

That ſcorn of life would be but wild deſpair: 

A tymbal's ſound were better than my voice: 

My faith were form: my eloquence were noiſe. 

'” * Outof a paraphraſe on 1 Cor, 13. by M, Prior, ſecond Val. 

of hi; Poems, p. 14. Edit. 1721, „ 

C If 


> 


„„ 
If a man have a tow'ring brain, but a groveling 
ſoul; is rich in ſpeculation, but poor in the practice 
of this incomparable grace, he is but the nearer hell 
than his leſs-knowing, but more charirable neigh- 
'bours. Nay, a miraculous faith that could remove 
mountains (which our Saviour pronounceth to be in 
its power, and therefore here inſtanced in by the 
apoſtle) disjoined from the predominant tove of God, 
and our neighbour, would not be ſaving. | A: glowing 
zeal, that would venture on martyrdom, would be alike 
unprofitable *. Faith without charity is but a dead 
< aſſent. Hope without charity is but like a tympa- 
* ny, the bigger it grows the more dangerous it 
proves; and the moſt diffuſive almſgiving without 
* love is but a facrifice to vanity J. And as all the 
excellencies which a man can be endowed with are 
worthleſs and contemptible, without charity ; ſo that 
motive alone gives a value and luſtre to every action. 

In a word, all other gifts and graces are like the 
gold which adorns the temple, but the grace of cha- 
rity is like the altar which ſanctifies the gold. 

I ſhall only add further on this point, that cha- 
rity is excellent, as it is ſuperiour (which indeed may 
be inferr'd from what has been already ſaid) to all 
other graces, and of a more tranſcendent nature. Now 
+ abideth (i. e. in this Life) faith, hope and charity, 
faith the apoſtle, but the greateſt of theſe is charity ||. 

Though *tis the effect of faith (faith worketh by love ) 
yet tis greater, and nobler, than the cauſe, in ſome | 


— 
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or. 13. 2, 3. 
E- Burkit on 1 Cor. 13. 2. 
+ Now (after the whole account is caſt up *) abideth, i. e. in 
this life, &c. ä 
bos 13. alt. > S$:Gal 5. 6. 
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* Complura quidem ſunt dona & varia: Sed in hunc ſcopum ten- 
dunt omnia & reſpiciunt. Manere itaque ſignificat, omnibus ſubduc- 
it , tanquam in calculo ſupputatorio, ſummam banc reftare. Calv. 


reſpects. 


WC) | I 
reſpe&ts. Tis more viſible in its fruits, and influen- 
ces, which are not ſo eaſily concealed. And there- 
fore faith and hope are both tried by it. 95 
"Tis more communicable and diffuſive : more be- 
neficial to our fellow-creatures. Faith and hope are 
contin'd to the Souls in which they have their ſeat. 
The juſt man lives by his (own) faith: his brother, 
yea, his enemy lives by his charity; which reſpects 
all ; operates upon the whole world, and is bounded 
by no place or objects. Ir gives us higher degrees 
of the divine nature: a more bleſſed conformity to 
that God, who is love, as I ſhall preſently ſnow. 
And (to conclude the compariſon) tis more laſt- 
ing. I never faileth *: Prophefies (whether underſtood 
of inſtructions in the church, or predictions of future 
events) ſhal fail; the former, by the vaſt enlargement 
of. the underſtanding, and the ſtate of trial under 
goſpel-light being paſt ; whereby they will become 
uſeleſs : the latter will have an end, by their univer- 
ſal accompliſhment, Tongues ſhall ceaſe, and knowledge 
vaniſh away, Languages, which are now neceſlary to 
communicate our thoughts to others, and to receive 
_ theirs, for reciprocal advantage, will either wholly 
ceaſe as needleſs (the end they at preſent anſwer 
being ſupply'd in a higher manner) or as to that va- 
lue, which is now juſtly put upon them, becauſe of 
their neceflary uſe. And our preſent imperfe& know- 
ledge, and the painful means of obtaining any good 
degrees of it, will alike be done away. Our improve- 
ments will bear a ſuitable proportion to our enlarged 
capacities. Our knowledge, in all likelihood, wall 
be intuitive ; and as we ſhall ſee all things in God, 
ſo we ſhall ſee him, not as through a glaſs darkly, but 
face to face, and as he is in himſelfh. Ve ſhall know 
as we are known, i. e. as God now knows all his 
works, by knowing himſelf ; ſo then by knowing God, 


** Hab. 2.4. Rom. 1. 17. Heb. 10. 38. * 1 Cor. 13. 8. 
5 1 Cor, 13.9 —— 12. | 
8 we 
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we ſhall know every thing elſe. The beams of God's 

glory will not then (as now) by a refraction from the 

creatures, enlighten the ſoul ; but his light will ſhine 

| direfHly on us. O how will its unclouded blaze ſur- 
prize, and tranſport us! 

Faith and hope are but preparatory to the future 
felicity. Charity is an ingredient of it. Faith con- 
quers on earth. Charity triumphs in heaven. | 
As the ceremonial part of the Jewiſh religion is 
long ſince aboliſh'd ; not only the veil of the temple 
Tent, but the temple it ſelf deſtroy d; ſo all the po- 
ſitive inftitutions of chriſtianity it ſelf will e'er long 
ceaſe. But when, not only ſuch imperfe& worſhip 
; ceaſes, but even other graces with which it is offer- 
ed, and which render it (through Chriſt) acceptable ; 
when faith ſhall expire in certainty, and hope be loſt 
in joy, then to love God and our fellow-ſaints will 
be the everlaſting employment of our glorified na- 
tures f. © wa 12 
What can I add further, to ſhew the excellency of 
this incomparable grace? It bankrupts rhetorick, and 
exceeds all the colouring of words. The beſt com- 
mendations it can receive are from it ſelf. It may 


well ſtand alone, guarded by its genuine glory. Some, 
in 
* Eft triplex radius rerum: directus, quo creaturas videmus: 
refractus, quo creatorem ; & refiexus, quo nolmet ipſos. Verulami- 
us de Augm. Scient. l. 3. c. 2. 158 | 
+ The following elegant lines being now warm in my own memory, 
Pm'perſwaded the charitable reader, after peruſal, will either approve 
or excuſe my annexing them here, and recommending them to his, 
Each other gift which God on man beftows, 
Its proper bounds, and due reſtriction knows; 
To one fix'd purpoſe dedicates its power; 
And finiſhing its act, exiſts no more. 
Thus in obedience to what heaven decrees, 
Knowledge ſhall fail, and prophecy ſhall ceaſe: 
Bur laſting charity's more ample ſway, 
Nor bound by time, nor ſubje& to decay, 
In happy triumph ſhall for ever live: * 
And endleſs good diffuſe, and endleſs praite receive. 


* 
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in a pomp of words, have deck d lower, and meerly, 
moral virtues with ſpurious rays, and caſt a bor- 
row d luſtre around em; but this divine grace ſhines 
brighteſt in its native charms, and is prot moſt by 
thoſe who deſcribe it trueſt. „ 


UI. Azc. Chviet example ſhould excite you to 
the practice of this grace. We, 


(As have loved you) which is repeated ſoon after, 
with the ſame injunRion *. . d. This is the laſt 
and great command, I think fit earneſtly to 'inculs 
© cate, viz. that as in other points, ſo eſpecially in 
* this, you would follow my example, in having your 
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As through the artiſts intervening glaſs, 
Our eye obſerves the diftant planets paſs; 
A little we diſcover ; but allow _ 

That more remains unſeen, than art can ſhow 2 
So whilſt our mind its knowledge would improve, 
(Its feeble rays intent on things above) 

High as we may, we lift our reaſon up, 
By faith directed, and confirm'd by hope: 
vet are we able only to ſurvey 
 Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of day. | 110 
Heav'ns fuller effluence mocks our dazled fight ; - #4 
Too great its ſwiftneſs, and roo ſtrong its light. Hogs 
But ſoon the mediate clouds ſhall be diſpeld : ; 
The ſan ſha]l ſoon be face to face beheld, TH 
In all his r6bes, with all his glory on, 
Seated ſublime on his meridian throne. 
Then conftant faith, and holy hope ſhall die ; 
One loſt in certainty, and one in joy: 
Whilſt thou, more happy pow'r, fair charity, 
Triumphant ſiſter, greateſt of the three, 
Thy office, and thy nature ſtill the ſame, 
Lafting thy lamp, and unconſum'd thy flame, 
Shalt ſtill ſurvive —— — 
Shalt ſtand before the hoſt of heav'n confeſt, 
For ever bleſſing, and for ever bleſt. | 
Charity, A paraphraſe on 1 Cor. 13. by M. Prior, in the 
2d Vol. of his Poems, p. 14. Edit. 1721. | v5 
* John 15. 12. : | | 


hearts 


6.4. 


hearts knit together in the bonds of a free, un- 
* diſſembled affection. „„ ee 
The words (as I have loved you) are both a motive, 
and direction to this love; 9. d. © ſeeing your love 
* to one another, cannot equal mine in the matter, 
viz., The proportion and degree; let it reſemble it 
jn the manner, i. e. let it be as real and ſincere. As 
(æabos) is not a note of equality here, but of fimili- 
_ rude. 
How juftly, how fitly, did this and all other his 
commandments proceed from our bleſſed Saviour's 
mouth! when, beſides the reaſon of the thing, he 
could urge the power of his own example; an exam- 
ple not only abſolutely perfect in its Lind, but moſt 
accommodate to our preſent ftate : ſeeing, with the 
infirmities of a corruptible nature, he overcame thoſe 
| ſpecial temptations, to which we are expoſed ; and 
performed thoſe duties which are 1 incum- 
bent upon us: as patience in ſuffering reproaches, 
and not only forgiving injuries, but returning good 
for evil, humility, delight, and perſeverance in well 
doing, reſignation to God's will, and the tendereſt 
love, not only to his friends, but his worſt enemies ; 
praying for them with his dying breath. 
Examples are uſually, and not withour reaſon, ſaid 
to be more powerful than precepts. The latter in- 
ſtruct us in our duty; the 8 aſſure us tis prac- 
ticable. They excite our natural ambition to imita- 
tion. Willy | 
| (Man IS juftly call'd Zwoop PELNTIXOv ; A creature that 
is apt to imitate, who will be working after ſome pat- 
tern) they reſemble a clear ſtream, wherein we may 
not only diſcover our ſpots, but waſh them off. How 
great ſvever the authority of laws may be, examples 
have a greater force; becauſe a greater ſuitableneſs. 
We find by experience, that it is not fo much what 
commands, as what agrees, which gains upon the at- 
fections; which the ſame experience tells us are the 


d ſprings of action. 
188 Though 
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e, I ſhall not urge this argument at the ex- 

pence of the preceding; yet if you are proof againſt 
the former, .viz. Chriſt's command; J hope his loving 
example will conſtrain you to follow it. 12 
Let every one of us thus conſider with himſelf. 
Chrift's love was ſhown to ſubjects: mine is required 
to fellow-ſervants : nay, his was beſtowed on ene- 
mies; mine is due to brethren : his was a free gift; 
mine is a juſt debt: his gave talents and blood"; 
mine can only conſiſt in thoughts, wiſhes, or words, or, 
at moſt and beſt, pence and bread. His love enriches 
me ; mine leaves my brother poor: I enjoy much mer- 
cy, and expect much more: and ſhall fo ſplendid and 
chearing a light ſhine; on me, and none reflect from 
me on my poor brother, who fits in an uncomfort- 
able darkneſs and ſolitnde ? Shall all the water of- life 
run from Chrift to me, as that of Jordan, into a dead 
ſea, to be loſt and buried there? Shall none revive the 
ſoul of my poor brother? 1 2 1 
HFath Chriſt reconciled us to God, and ſhall we not 

be reconciled to one another? Conſider that he aſſu- 
med human nature, that we might be made partaker; of 
the divine, not only by his merit, but example, 


f 
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IV. Ag G. Love is the diſtinctive character of all 
true chriſtians, (By this ſhall all men know, 
that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one 
to another.) | 3 
Our Saviour, in the name of the diſciples, Pe iks | 
to all the profeſſors of chriſtianity, in all ſuecbe — 
ages of the church.  _ bes. * 
He doth not ſay by this men ſhall gueſs ye are my 
diſciples, or imagine that ye bear ſome reſemblance to 
them; or, that ye ſhall know your ſelves to be my dif- 
ciples ; or, that the world ſhall know you to be ſo by 
your preaching, and praying, and faſting, and zeal 
for my honour, and intereſt : no, theſe, ſeparatively 


or 
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or conjointly, will be no demonſtrative tokens. 


But © by this ſhall all men, (i. e. all ſorts of men, of 
all nations and religions, degrees, and employ- 
ments, to whom ye are to preach the goſpel, with 
whom ye converſe, and who obſerve your conduct) 
know ; i. e. have good reaſon fully to be aſſured, 
© that ye are my diſciples: that ye are the followers 
of a divine perſon ; one that came down from hea- 
ven; while they ſee you throughly acted by fo di- 
vine and heavenly a principle as love.” F ye 
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ve love one to another. | 
Q. d. © By this carriage and temper amongſt your 


4 ſelves, ye will be better able to ſpread my goſpel 
in the world ; and more amply and convincingly to 
< difplay that wiſdom from above, which is peace- 
4e able, as well as pure. Beholding your meek and 
loving converſation, men will be the better diſpo- 

* ſed to hearken to your meſſage, and embrace your 
* doctrine. They will be more fully perſwaded, that 
ye act under my authority, and by my direction, 


ce 
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* whoſe life and doctrine have manifeſted the tende- 


ret compaſſion, and unbounded charity to man- 
kind. But who will take you to be my ſervants and 
followers, if by your mutual hatred and quarrels, 
you diſcover a temper the very reverſe of mine ? 

© Thediſciples of John, my fore-runner, were in- 
deed diſtinguiſh'd by the ſolitude and auſterity of 
their lives, . and the coarfeneſs of their apparel and 
food. And the Phariſees are now known by their 


© broad phylacteries, long robes, long and loud pray- 


ers, ſcrupulous exactneſs in the obſervation of the 


© tefler matters of the law (omitting the 24 Baevrige, 


the weightier) and the traditions of the elders tith- 
ing mint, aniſe, and cummin ; they were remark- 
able for their frequent, ſtated, and accurate waſh- | 
ings, proud carriage, loving to be called Rabbi, 


chooſing the uppermoſt ſeats at feafts, and in the 
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©-ſynagogues, and ſhineſs of vulgar company *. . 

* But (however other mens diſciples are diſtin- 
© guiſhd by their ſeyeral titles, uncommon habits, 
* trifling; antiquated, ſuperſtitious ceremonies; a 
* hot zeal for them, and an affected converſation in 
© other reſpects) I appoint to you another, a new, 
and far better diſtinction, which you muſt learn, 
* and teach, and practiſe, as the ſymbol of my church 
and religion, and the characteriſtick of my follows 
* ers, Viz, an univerſal benevolence to all mankind, 
and a mutual ſympathy, and reciprocal affection for 
* one another, manifeſted in all your words, and deeds. * 

Such a diſpoſition and behaviour is the richeſt or- 
nament, as well as nobleſt difference of the chriſtian ; 
who without love, engraven on his heart, no more 
deſerves the title than a tree or ſtone, with Chriſt's 
name cary'd upon them. 

While many ſluggiſh fouls, who indulge a drowzy 
indolence, and ſtupid incogitancy, ſeem well content 
to ſleep in the holes, into which they have crawl'd, 
dreaming away their lives in an ignoble eaſe ; almoft 
willing as well as deſerving to be blotted out of the 
creation, in which they ſtand only as infignificant cy- 
phers ; let us, my friends, endeavour to increaſe the 
number of thoſe, who by their forwardneſs to excell, 
diſcover an inbred deſire of diſtinction, ſuitable to 
their natures, - anſwerable to their obligations, and 
_ agreeable to the intention of their Creator, in ſo no- 
bly furniſhing tge. 

The ambition of moſt, is indeed faulty, both as 
to the objects and degree. Few ſtrive to be eminent, 
and fewer ſtrive lawfully, They endeavour to reach 
the top of the hill by a wrong, as well as dangerous path. 
They trouble others, and hurt themſelves, by puſh- 
ing more eagerly for thoſe poſts of dignity and pro- 
fit,which are the juſt rewards of vertue in the common- 
wealth, than by an unwearied induſtry to poſſeſs thoſe 


* Mat, 23. 5, 6, 7,23. Mar. 12. 38, 39. Luk. 11. 42, 43. 
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endowments, which alone are the proper qualifica- 
tion for them. If they loſe their aim, their envy and 
diſcontent are remarkable; if they gain it, they diſ- 
cover thoſe vices, which their former lower ſtation 
would have ſtill obſcur d. 

But there are (God be thanked) ſome active minds, 
ſeparated from the 9 herd, whoſe purſuits are vi- 
gorouſly continued after things moſt worthy of their 
choice, and enjoyment ; and are wiſely regulated by 


the nature of the objects, and their own ; the ſub- 


ordinate law of right reaſon, and the ſupreme rule of 
revelation :; who are heartily endeavouring rather to 
be, than appear to be virtuous: who are as willing 
to obey, as know their Lord's commands ; and very 
careful to maintain his honour, and their own cha- 
rater. As they boldly own all the diſtinctions of 
their relation to him, fo they endeavour with all poſ- 
{ible vigour to expreſs them in their lives. Their 
conſtant and reſolute intention is to behave themſelves _ 
as a choſen generation, and peculiar people * ; and to per- 
form that whole ſervice, which they acknowledge to 
be ſo reaſonable in every part of it fl. While they are 

-* I9 1 PI 
grievd and ſurpriz d at the great want of faith, and 
love, they would feign add to the ſmall ftock, and 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by high degrees of both. 

O that there were better evidence, that all of us 
were of the happy number of theſe true diſciples, I am 
here characterizing! 

May our deareſt Saviour know, may we know our 


ſelves, may all men know, that we are followers of the 


Lamb, by the purity and peaceableneſs of our inten- 
tions, and behaviour. Let not our barking and bi- 


ting diſcover us to be grievous wolves in ſheeps cloathing, 


not ſparing the very flock, of which we pretend to be a 

part. : | | 3 
As charity will lift us up above all the unneceſſary 

and pitiful diſtinctions, which are the idols of narrow 


2 
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and contracted ſpirits, ſo it will be the genuine criterion 
of our diſcipleſnip. Here we may diſtinguiſh our ſelves 
as much as we pleaſe, here our natural ambition may 
ſoar on its proper wing, viz. in a vigorous endeavour 
to ſerve and love God, and our neighbour better ; and 
herein to excel all, in the places where we live, and 
with whom we converſe. And hereby we ſhall give 
the beſt proof others can reaſonably expect, our ſelves 
want, or deſire, and Chriſt demand, that we are not 
only almoſt, but altogether chriſtians *, | 

Let who will covet riches, and aſpire to worldly 
honours. Let it be our humble ambition to be en- 
riched, and exalted by charity. Then we ſhall riſe 
as high as the capacity of our natures. (this grace 
is indeed too great for pride, and too aſpiring for am- 
bition :) And then we ſhall not only be free from 
, envying, but in a condition to Pity the poſſeſſors of 

the largeſt revenues, and thoſe who are dignified 
with the higheſt poſts ; diſtinguiſh'd with the moſt 
' pompous titles; and whoſe arms gliſter with all the 
blaze of heraldry. 

Antichriſt, who hath wrote his name in characters 
of blood throughout the world, with a proud humi- 
lity (Lucifer'S heart, and Paul's ſtile f) writes him- 
ſelf ( ſervus ſervorum Dei) a ſervant of the ſervants of 
God, while he weilds a ſword for their deſtruction. 
But Socrates, a heathen philoſopher, profeſt ſincerely 
(we find nothing in the account left of his life, con- 
trary to that profeſſion) that he knew nothing but to 
love 3 ſtiling himſelf beg S ?-, Fl SERVANT OF 
Love. How much rather ſhould à chriſtian take that 
character upon him, and behave accordingly ? living, 
I would deſire no other name of diſtinction; and 
dead, no other inſcription on my tomb than (IT repeat 
the ſweet found) Hege αον , 4 ſervant of love, 1. 
a ſervant of God, who is love ||; a ſervant of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, who, being the expreſs image of his per- 
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Jon is altogether love, as well as altogether lovely t; a 


ſervant of the goſpel, which is nothing but 4 com- 

leat and divine ſyſtem of love; a ſervant of my 
tes, fellou- ſubjects and countrymen, and 
my fellow-chriſtians ; a ſervant of my own ſoul as to 


Its higheſt obligation and beſt intereſt. 


I beſeech you to conſider, that there is far more 


religion in bridling our tongues ||; econ our 


paſſions; mortifying our pride, and covetouiſneſs ; 
ſuppreſſing our hatred, malice, and envy ; ſweetning 
a 455 temper; and mending an ill nature; and per- 
forming relative duties; than in the ſtated task of 
reading the Bible, or good books; hearing and wri- 
ting, and repeating ſermons; ſinging pſalms; and 
praying in the family; or even in the cloſet : things 
which many do out of ſhame, and fear of the re- 
proach, either of a natural conſcience, or their mi- 
niſter, parents, maſters, friends and acquaintance ; 
moſt out of cuſtom and formality, with as little at- 
tention, and concern, as profit, or pleaſure ; few from 
a Tight principle, and to a right end, and with true 
ſpiritual delight. 18 5 
Not the ſtricteſt obſervation of all the rituals of in- 
ſtituted worſhip ; no enjoyment of all the external 
privileges of the goſpel; church-memberſhip, and the 
repeated participation of the ordinance appointed for 
the remembrance of its founder 's dying love, and as. 
a ſeal of the covenant of grace; not perfect ortho- 
doxy, or the fierceſt contention for the faith once deli- 
vered to the ſaints, and a moſt zealous oppoſition to he- 
reticks, and ſchiſmaticks; in a word, not the gene- 
ral good opinion of others, or the higheſt ſelf- confi- 
dence of a man's own ſalvation, will denote him a true 
diſciple of Chrift, without the love of his neighbour. 
Though charity it ſelf may cover a multitude of 
fins d, yet its own defect cannot be ſupply'd, or co- 
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vered by the exceſs of any other vertue. 2 
Many, O Lord, have the praiſe of men, and their 


© own applauſe, who are abominable in thy ſight, 


* who ſearcheſt the heart, and trieſt' the reigns ; whoſe - 
8 all-ſeeing eye no darkneſs can exclude, no ſubtilties 
e ? OY eee: WE 
© Blefſed Jeſus ! how many are calling thee Lord, 
«© who are not doing thy will! bear thy name; pro- 
© pheſy in it |; and at the ſame time difhonour it by 
* diſcordant practices; are magnifying thy love to 
© ſinners, and ſeem aſſured of their own intereſt 
in it; but give no proof that it hath warm'd their 
«© hearts with affection to their brethren. 25 
They are ſuch, to whom at that day, when the 
* ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be difcloſed, thou wilt pro- 


ks feſs, I never knew you : (how much and long ſoever 


© they have profeſs'd to know thee) depart from me je 
© that work iniquity ||! _ 
When thou ſhalt appear, how. will they ſtand 
* in judgment! how compleatly miſerable will the 
be in that preſence which they will be able, neither 
* to avoid, or endure ; whom thou ſhalt find at thy 
* ſecond coming beating their fellow-ſervants ! when 
thou ſhalt /t as a refiner, thou wilt find them re- 
* probate filver, and reje& them accordingly d. 
"Theſe four arguments are contained in the text: 
I now proceed to others. 


V. Ax. Mutual love is highly equitable. 


We expect efteem and love, and every genuine 
fruit of it from all men; eſpecially from our fellow- 
chriſtians. In ftri& juſtice and equity, therefore we 
cannot withhold from others what we expect from them; 

ſeeing the grounds of the reciprocal expectation are 
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equal. We are obliged to do unto others as we would haue 
them do unto us, by our Saviour's expreſs command. 
What confirms the equity of it, is the conſideration 
of every man's ſelf-inſufficiency. 
No man is ſeli-ſufficient ; but in ſome reſpe& or 
other, at ſome time or other, wants the help of others. 
The greateſt kings are ſometimes forc'd to barrow 
auxiliaries; and the wiſeſt to ask counſel of their 
friends. The frame of our nature calls for concord, 
and. requires mutual aſſiſtance. "Twas contriv'd by 
our Creator, to keep us humble by the cleareſt evi- 
dence of our.own inſufficiency, and by a ſenſe of the 
general neceſſities of mankind, to excite all men to the 
exerciſe of univerſal benevolence. © 2 
How highly reaſonable is it, that our N 


mould have the comfort, and profit of the ſupport 


and ſupply of our hand, as the fruit of our love; 
which our own infirmity and neceſſity, may make us 
ſome time or other reaſonably requeſt of him? how 
juſt, how congruous is it, that he who is under a ne- 
ceſſity of borrowing, ſnould be free, when he can, to 


lend? | 


The chriftian's life here is a kind of merchandize, 
which conſifts in a perpetual commerce and exchange 
of good offices. Tis as truly as commonly ſaid, one 


good turn requires another. This was an undoubted 


maxim of heathen morality ; which natural light diſ- 
cover d and approv'd. hen we have receiv d a kind- 
zeſs, we fhould preſently think of returning it, (ſaith Se- 
neca ) We are to think of a ſpeedy, as well as ſui- 
table requital. So cariftianly doth that heathen phi- 
loſopher argue. Our indigent condition, and the 


certain continuance of it, during life (I mean our ne- 


ceſſary and conſtant dependance in ſome meaſure on 


7 
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* Qui gratus futurus eſt, ſtatim dum accepit, de reddendo 
cogitat. Senec. de Benef. lib. 2. cap. 25. | 8 
Non referte beneficiis gratiam, & eſt turpe, & apad omnes 
habetur. Ideo de irgratis etiam ingrati queruntur. ib. lib. 3, 
cap. 1. . 
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our fellou- creatures) ſhould put us on preſent dif- 
burſements to others, in the ſame caſe, that we may 
have a ſtock in bank of their obligations to us, which 
we may hope to have returned, when we ſhall call it 
in under trouble, and urgent neceſſity. This is a wiſe 
proviſion, in fair weather, for a rainy day: a provi- 
dent hoarding up a good ftore, during the ſummer's 


warmth, of what is neceſſary to arm us againſt the 


pinching cold of winter. | 
By this means, if our bittereſt enemies are not re- 
conciled, we ſhall raiſe up no more. And they who 
are in a leſſer degree prejudiced againſt us, may pof- 
ſibly drop their undue reſentments, and have the edge 
of their hatred and anger rebated; may be ſoftned 
into a better compliance with reaſon, and religion. 
At leaſt, hereby our friends may be ſecured; and 
probably increaſed. Our intereſt and reputation in 
the world will be better eftabliſh'd; and all juſt 
ground of obloquy and . 85 removed; which a 


contrary conduct would afford. Our kind offices to 


others will lay an eaſy obligation upon them, and 
ſweetly conſtrain them, if they have any ſpark of in- 
genuity, to treat us handſomely and reſpectfully, 
when our circumſtances offer them a fair opportunity. 
Nay perhaps the remembrance of our ſincere and fer- 
vent regard to their welfare, may excite and encourage 
them, even to ſeek with pains for a proper time, and 
capacity kindly to ſerve us. | 
"Tis true, in an ungrateful world, where deſert 
is ſo often overlook'd, and merit unrewarded, inju- 
ries engrav'd on marble, and benefits wrote in the 
fand, ſuch a conduct will not always be ſuitably re- 
quited ; yet nevertheleſs the obligation to the duty is 
not hereby vacated, or diminiſh'd ; but hath a proper 
force from the preſent argument. 1 | 
"Tis enough for us, that by ſuch a method we may 
probably, and in ſome meaſure, attain the end men- 
tioned. This is certain, that by it we maintain the 
character of good chriſtians, in obeying em 
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and following the example of our Lord and Maſter : 


each of which, (as you have already heard) have the 
moft binding force ; and that we ſhow our ſelves mind- 
Ful of his heavenly doctrine. That tis more bleſſed to 


give than to receive; ſecurely leaving the iſſue of this 


matter, as well as of all others that concern us, and 
the courſe of the whole world, to that wiſe, and good 


providence that rules overall; and which can not on- 


iy diſpoſe our friends to remember us, and fill their 
breaſts with grateful reſentments of our kindneſs, but 
can turn the hearts of the children of men, in whoſe 
hands they are, ever as the rivers of water, and make our 
enemies to be at peace with us, if our ways pleaſe him f. 


VI. ARG. The great benefit, kingdoms, towns, 
churches, families, and all ſorts of ſocieties, 
receive from a ſincere and © 5h love ; and 
the miſchief they ſuffer from hatred and ſtrife, 
onght to be a weighty argument with every con- 

fidering mind, to promote it with all their might, 


*Tis to avoid the inconveniencies and miſeries of ſo- 


fitude that individuals aſſociate themſelves, and com- 


bine into one body. This is the original of kingdoms, 
and cities, and of numberleſs leſſer communities of 
men, of all nations, degrees, and occupations, into 
which they have voluntarily coaleſs' d, with ſome or- 
der and government for their mutual profit and plea- 
ſure. Every one adding ſecurity and advantage to, 
as well as receiving it from the ſociety into which he 


is embodied ; all, like bees, gathering honey, and 
bringing it to the common hive. | 


It being plain, that the ſafety of the whole body 
depends upon the welfare of each parr of which it 
conſiſts, and (vice verſd) the ſafety of each part up- 
on the welfare of the whole, which comprehends 
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them 


them all, the original of the obligation of every part 
to promote the good of the whole, and of every part, 
from the law and duty of ſelf-preſervation, is equal- 
ly apparent. | 

Now tis very evident not only to reaſon, but 
ſenſe, and all the conftant experience of the whole 
world, in all ages, that nothing can do this but 
agreement and unity. Unity, I ſay, not of judg- 
ment, which is unneceſſary, but of affection: agree- 
ment, not in ſpeculation, but practice: i. e. the diſ- 
covery of a practical charity in doing good to each 
other continually, as capacity, and opportunity en- 
able. 3 

All other methods to advance the flouriſhing condi- 
tion of communities, have been tried in a thouſand 
places, a thouſand times over, and have prov'd of no 
value, becauſe of no efficacy. Toleration, love and 
mutual forbearance, are the only proper remedies to 
relieve them under their diſtractions, and diſaſtrous 
confuſions. | | 

A few centuries after the appearance of chriſtianity 
in the world, its beautiful face was ſcratch'd, and de- 
form'd by the harpy claws of raging diſcord f. The 
ſpouſe of Chriſt was the reverſe of what ſne will be at 
laſt, even full of pots and wrinkles, anſwering Job's 
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* See a late valuable tract, entitled Irenicum, or a review of ſome 
late controverſies, &c. by Benj. Bennet, prop. V. p. 28 — 49. where 
Jou will find this aſſertion well proved. See ib. prop. X. p. 99 — 113. 
I + The firſt council of Nice was called by the emperor CONSTAN- 

TINE the Great, Anno 325. to ſettle the time of keeping Eaſter, and 
the doctrine of the trinity, which had occaſioned general and fierce de 
bates, Their violent inforcing the obſervation of the former at a preciſe 
time, and advancing unſcriptural diſtinctions concerning the latter, 
which avith the like eat they obliged others to ſubſcribe, greatly diſ- 
ſerv'd the cauſe both of truth and peace. Ten years after the council of 
Jeruſalem condemn'd and baniſhy'd Athanaſius, and approv'd a creed 
propos d by Arius, whoſe opinions aſterwards in the reigns of Conſtan- 
tius and Valens, were generally reputed orthodox, having moſt votes, 
and the power of the ſecular arm to ſupport their credit. 
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complaint of himſelf . Her ſtrength was devoured by 
ſtrangers (to her doctrine and temper) and ſhe had 
not only here and there, but almoſt every where, grey 
hairs, and hardly knew it; certainly was not ſufficiently 
ſenſible of it d. Then the tongue, though a little mem- 
ber, boaſted great things; appeared, indeed, to be a fire, 
a world of iniquity, to ſet on fire the whole courſe of nature, 
and to be it ſelf ſet on fire of hell. How untameable, 
what an unruly evil, how full of deadly poiſon then was it? 
Out of the ſame mouth proceeded bleſſing and curfing, The 
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* ſame fountain ſent forth ſweet water and bitter. There 


was bitter envying, and ſtrife in the heart, vain glory, and 
Hing againſt the truth; an earthly, ſenſual, and deviliſh 
wiſdom, confuſion, and every evil work *, viz, mutual fu- 
rious charges of hereſy and ſchiſm, anathema's, ex- 
communications, confiſcations, baniſnments, mobs, 
riots, burnings, and ſlaughters. | 
The (Jons mali) the ſpring of all this miſchief, 
was not meerly the difference of opinion concerning 
that awful and myſterious doctrine (which now creates 
ſo much diſturbance amongſt us) of the unity, and di- 


ſtinction of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, in the God- 


head; and the various unſcriptural terms ufed in the 
explication of the doctrine: twas not one little letter 
(the ita alone) that widen'd the breach to ſuch a de- 
ree between the Homo- ouſians and the Homoi-oufians, 
G e. thoſe who held the nature of the Son to be of the 
ſame kind, and thoſe who believ'd it to be only of a 
like kind with God the Father's) ſo miſerably diſquiet- 
ed the church, and ſo wofully rent the ſeamleſs coat of 
Chriſt, and expoſed his myftical body naked and 
wounded, (as his natural body was before on the 
croſs) a ſpectacle to earth and heaven, and to the joy 
of hell: twas not, I ſay, the different ſentiments of 
Athanafius and Arius, and others, and their reſpe&ive 
diſciples, concerning the nature of Chriſt, and the na- 
ture and proceſſion of the Holy Spirit, whether from 
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the Father and the Son, or from the Father alone, 
(a matter much diſputed between the Greek and La- 
tin churches) or the different opinions, and conſequent 
practices, as to that celebrated and trifling controver- 
17 concerning the time of the obſervation of Eaſter, 
which ſo long and wofully divided the eaſtern and 
weſtern churches; twas not, I ſay, any, or all of 
theſe different and oppoſite notions, which, abſolutely 
conſidered, 1n their own nature, made chriſtendom a 
theatre, or bear-garden, where ſo many prizes were 
fought in religion, and a ſlaughter-houſe, where there 
was ſuch a confuſed noiſe, and ſo many garments rolled in 
blood t, till chriftianity ſtood a tip-toe, ready to paſs 
into ſome unknown world; no, but 'twas want of 
mutual forbearance under that diverſity of judgment 
in religious matters; which, though more reaſonable, 

yet is generally leſs allowed, and practiſed than in ci- 


vil affairs. | . 

I uas caſting perſonal refle&ions, and mingling hu- 
man paſſions with divine zeal. "Twas not meerly op- 
poſitions of ſcience (I mean, one man's confronting his 
learning and knowledge with anothers, and endea- 
vouring to overthrow it) in the abſtruſeſt, and moſt 
unintelligible points, with regard to which (eſpecial- 

ly as it ſock revelation) it was certainly falſely ſo cal- 
led; but a venting that oppoſition, not only in profane 
and vain bablings ||, over-nice criticiſms, and ſenſeleſs 
logomachies, but in impious ſcoffs, groundleſs ſurmi- 
ſes, bitter reproaches, and cruel mockings, flaming an- 
ger, envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableneſs, 
the deteſtable fruits of a Seal not according to knowledge, 
They erred not only concerning faith *, but love alſo. 
There was not only the writers ignorance of his own 
meaning, ſometimes, as well as often of his adverſa- 
ry's, and ſoa fighting in the dark; a flinging duſt in 
one another's eyes, by uſing words without determi- 
nate, often with diferent, ſometimes with contrary 
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ideas affix d to them; egregious trifling with logical 


quibbles, and philoſophical ſubtilties; a ſettling the 
articles of the chriſtian faith out of heathen philoſo- 
phers, Ariſtotle, Plato, &c. an affectation to be wiſe 


above what is written, whereby counſel was darken'd by 


words without knowledge f; but there was a ſeeking ſome 
eccleſiaſtical preferment, a Biſhoprick ; ©c. or victo- 
Ty, rather than the mind of God in his word, the ho- 
nour of the goſpel, and the peace of the church, at the 
fame time that there was a retreating to impregnable 
metaphyſical faſtneſſes, and there defying truth, and 


their adverſaries. "Twas Diotrephiſm; a loving to have 


the pre-eminence ; a luſt of dominion, pride, and ar- 
rogance: a lording it over God's heritage: an open 
invaſion of his unalienable prerogative over conſci- 
ence. 

"Twas not meerly an attempting to explain things 


inexplicable in their own nature, by the dint of meer 


reaſon, and (which is ſtrange) acknowledged to be 
ſo; but indirect, raſh, and unchriſtian methods to 
engage others to ſubſcribe thoſe human explicarions, 
and then a raging againft the refuſers (I ſpeak as to 
both parties) who either diſ-believ'd the doctrines, 
or would not own the authority of the impoſers, or 
thought a ſubſcription inexpedient to promote truth, 
derogatory to revelation, and the ſufficiency of the 
ſcriptures, and unſeaſonable; as well as inconſiſtent 
with their chriftian liberty, bequeathed them by their 
Lord, and in which they were reſolved to ſtand faſt. 

In a word, 'twas either grofs ignorance of the goſ- 
pel-rule of behaviour as to difference of opinion 
amongſt chriſtians, or a ftifling conviction, and a bold 
violation of it againft the cleareſt light, and brighteſt 
evidence. Twas a ſhameful forgetfulneſs, or a more 
guilty neglect of the example of our Saviour and his 
apoſtles, who through the whole of their conduct, in 
planting and propagating chriſtianity in the world, 
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never diſcovered the leaſt inclination to impoſe its 
doctrines or duties on the conſciences of men, by the 
leaſt degree'of violence ; much leſs by ſuch ſanguinary 
methods as were then in vogue, and uſed without any 
remorſe. | „ 

By ſuch ſparks were thoſe conſuming flames kindled, 
which burn'd far and wide throughout all chriftendom. 
T he holy cities became a wilderneſs, Zion à wilderneſs, Je- 
ruſalem a deſolation. The holy and beautiful houſes, where 
God's people praiſed him, were burnt up with fire, and all 
their pleaſant things laid waſte ®, The northern and 
weſtern churches and nations were overflowed by an 
inundation of Goths and Vandals. And the eaftern 
and ſouthern chriſtians were invaded by the Saracers 3 
whoſe power, by their diſpoſſeſſion, and deſtruction, 
extended from beyond Babylon and Arabia, unto Bar- 
bary and Spain; where they met the northern Barbari- 
ans, In many afflictions God preſerved his people. 
But when this royal law was ſo entirely, and generally 
broken, the ſhepherds were ſmitten, '*and the ſheep 
were ſcattered. The candlefticks were removed out 
of their places. The ſeven churches of Afia loft, not 
only their credit, but their name; and the very ruins 
of many celebrated places of publick worſhip were de- 
ſtroyed. Cs 

How many chriſtian churches have been thus entire- 
ly ſwallowed up by the Turkiſþ Empire? In how many 
wide provinces is the true Meſſiah renounced, and an 
impoſtor owned and ſubmitted to in his room? The 
CRESCENT hath ſupplanted the CROSS. 

If the Hereticks and Innovators had broach'd their no- 
tions with modefty and humility, and treated thoſe 
they, oppoſed with that decency and reſpect due to 
thoſe who had been long in poſſeſſion of the current 
doctrines, and had, atleaſt, authority and the laws on 
their fide, under ſome- of the emperors ; and if the 
orthodox had done the ſame when the caſe was altered, 
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id their adverſaries bare rule, and the whole chri- 
tan world was, in a manner, (as in the fourth centu- 

y) delug'd with Arianiſm, and had defended their 
1 with more good humour, and a prudent 
well-temper'd zeal, contending earneſtly for the faith, on- 
ly with ſpiritual moons ; and had diſcovered a 
greater tenderneſs for the perſons, reputations, 
eſtates, and lives of thoſe, againſt whoſe errors they 
were warmly inveighing, much ſin, and much mi 
chief, had been prevented on both ſides. Yea, the 
growth of hereſy had not been ſo ſpeedy and gene- 
Tal. Fewer had been deceived, fewer harden'd, and 
more brought off to a ſound mind, and ſound faith. 
For as the blood of the martyrs has proved the ſeed 
of the church, and truth often prevails and ſpreads 
by oppoſition ; ſo it appears from the hiſtory of rhe 
church 1n all ages, that nothing hath more advanced 
error than the uſurpation of a power to ſuppreſs it. 
Falſe doctrines and herefies uſually take a more advan- 


tagious riſe, and make a more fatal progreſs, from 


the undue mixture of corrupt paſſions with honeſt zeal, 
in the good fouls who are eagerly and laudably bent to 
ſuppreſs them: but who are too often ſo intent upon 
the end, that they miſtake, or overlook the means. 
So that the impartial obſerver at the ſame time ap- 


plauds their zeal, and laments their folly, in neglect- 


ing the moſt likely method to promote the glorious 
cauſe of truth : which, what a pity is it (with grief 


of heart I ſpeak it) has often ſuffer d not a little, by 


the indiſcreet, as well as inſufficient vindication of its 
Ranch friends: of which, if it were neceſlary, I 
could produce many undeniable inſtances, both antient 
and modern.. | 
The ſame criminal ſelf-love, and pride, and the 
whole poſſe of corrupt lufts, and unruly paſſions, pro- 
duce the ſame wars and fightings in the tate, as in the 


church 
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Civil 


Civil and eccleſiaſtical diſſenſions and diſturbances, 
though different as to the name, ſubject, and actors, 
yet have the ſame common original. The root is the 
lame, though the fruit is in ſome reſpects unlike. 

Indeed, the church and the ſtate are uſually ſo 
link'd together (every member of the church being a 
ſubje& and member of the ſtate, and every ſubject of 
the ſtate deem'd a member of the church, how diſtinct 
ſoever in their own nature, their government, and re- 
ſpective powers, are) that when one is embroiled, 
the other cannot well be at peace. If the ſtate, per- 
chance, looks with a cold neglect on church-brawls 
and ftrifes, yet the church- party will fo inceſfantly 
and fiercely contend to engroſs the civil power, aric 
engage the ſecular arm on their ſide, that it will be 
very difficult for it to ſtand neuter. | = 

If the ſhip of the commonwealth is not ſteered by 
prudent, and moderate pilots, it will be in great dan= 
ger of 1 99 0 on the rocks, and quick-fands of par- 
ty and faction; or foundring in church-hurricanes, 
and religious tempeſts. 5 38 

In the reign ſucceeding Solomon's, which was the 
reverſe of his for peace and proſperity, how did party 
ſtrife, and popular diſcontent, prevail? | 
The ſubtilty of Jeroboam, (at the head of a nume- 
rous and potent faction) improved the knowledge he 
gained from the king of wiſdom and peace, to ſet aſide 
the ſucceſſion to the crown in his family, by foment- 
ing the murmurs of the people againſt Rehoboam, to 
the procuring the revolt of ten tribes from the houſe 
of David; which would have immediately involved 
the whole nation in a bloody confuſion, if God had not 
ſent expreſs orders by a prophet, to Rehoboam, to 
disband the army he had raiſed, to bring the kingdom 
again to himſelf *, | 4 

A long fucceſſion of wicked and unproſperous prin- 
ces, muſt be looked upon as a further conſequence of 
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that grand rebellion, (or defe&ion) and the dreadful 
iſſue, at laſt, of all leſſer calamities, in that fatal cap- 
'tivity, which diſperſed ſo many thouſands of the cho- 


ſen ſeed into foreign lands; who were afterwards 
ſo ſeparate in intereft, counſel, affection, or place, 


without any government of their own; ſo devoured 
and ſwallowed up by the ftrangers amongſt whom they 
ſojourned; or ſo 
vengeance treading on their heels; or performed ſo 
little worth relating, that no records give any ſatis- 
factory account what became of them. L 


moulder'd by the fury of a divine 


If I were but to epitomize the account of the de- 
ſtructive conſequences of diviſions, in our native 
country, the day would fail me before I could finiſh 
it. And what ſhould I tell you more than what you 


already know, and have heard a hundred times over? 


And yet a ſuccinct hiſtory of them would little want an 
apology to candid hearers, ſeeing the continued in- 
ſenſibility of our danger by our animoſities, is equally 
evident with their ruinous tendency. *Tis altogether 
as needleſs to adviſe you to look abroad into other 
nations, where the inſtances of uproar, havock, and 


all kinds of miſery that they can ſuffer, are as nume- 


rous, and melancholy, as notorious. 
Beſides what our fathers have told us, of the nati- 
on's ſheathing its ſword in its own' bowels, and wel- 
tring in its blood, for above ſeven years together, 
about the middle of the laſt century, many of our own 
eyes have ſeen theſe flouriſhing kingdoms brought to 
the brink of deftruction ; and our religion and liber- 
ties juſt ſinking, by implacable malice, and the pre- 
valency of perſecuting principles, and practices. Yea, 
within theſe ſeven years paſt they have been abun- 
dantly conſpicuous in vigorous, but (God be thanked) 
unſucceſsful endeavours to deftroy us and our king. 

Hell from beneath has been moved *-to ſhake his throne by 
the vileſt, and moſt cauſeleſs plors and rebellions. 
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The dire effects of civil diſcord have never been 
ſufficiently known or fear'd, till felt by us. Whatever 
party gains the better, the community ſuffers. A 
victory on either fide is a triumph over it ſelf, As a 
man who fights his right arm againſt his left, which 
ſoever ſmarts the moſt, he himſelf ſuffers the pains of 
both. A foreign war is a great bleſſing, if compared 
with a civil one. Inteftine diviſions are the only fear, 
and grief of our friends; the only hope, and reli- 
ance of our enemies. They ſerve their deſigns, and 
make ps their ſcorn; and by weakning our hands 
render us an eaſy prey to them: whom if we eſcape, * 
they make us devour our ſelves. They provoke God's 
wrath, and drive his preſence from us. And they 
lay a foundation of much evil to poſterity. 2 

Reaſon and experience confirm what our Savi- 

our's authority infallibly teacheth, viz. That every 
Kingdom divided againſt it ſelf is brought to dęſola- 
tion: and every city or houſe divided againſt it ſelf, 
fhall not ſtand. Which words were ſpoken by our 
Lord, in anſwer to the blaſphemous inſinuation of 
the phariſees, that he performed his miracles (chat 
of caſting out devils not excepted) by the aſſiſtance of 
the arch-devil ; and to ſhow that twas a conduct in- 
conſiſtent even with the politicks of hell, to be di- 
vided againft it ſelf, whoſe kingdom could not conſiſt 
without union f. 1 ; 

There are but two ways, by which the ſeveral 
parts of matter in a compacted body may be diſuni- 
red, and their comely coheſion deformed, wiz. either 
by ſome outward violence ; or inward diſorder, o- 
raſioned by the ſpringing up of the latent ſeeds of 
corruption and diſſolution, which is accelerated by 
their heterogeneous mixture. In like manner, the 
Tuin of all civil and eccleſiaſtical bodies, proceeds 
Tron a double cauſe, viz. either the force of a foreign 
enemy, or inteftine broils. And (may we ſeriouſſy 
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conſider it for our caution) they are never more ef= 
fectually and remedileſly deſtroyed than by ſuicide. 
The providence of God, if duely followed, in his 
continued mercy to theſe kingdoms, by lengthning 


out our ſecurity, and preſerving our happy conftitu- 


tion, religion and liberty, calls aloud upon us to cul- 
tivate love and charity, and live peaceably one with 
another. What would be more pleaſing to God, ho- 
nourable and beneficial to our ſelves, creditable to 
religion, or more profitable and delightful to our 
gracious ſovereign ? Fhis would eafe the burden of 
his royal cares, and mix roſes amongſt the thorns of 
his crown. This would ſtill more ſweeten his mild 
and gentle ſway. As he reſembles the king of Salem 
(the king of peace) this would make his ſubjects ap- 

ar as the inhabitants of that city, more like to, and 
more worthy of ſuch a king ; by attempering their 


on minds to his. : 


This would enable him yet ftill more ſecurely to 
deride, or pity delirious rebels, and viperous trai- 
tors, in their vain efforts to ſully his glory, or diſturb 
his tranquillity. O that with a general peace abroad, 


a ſpirit of peace and univerſal charity might prevail at 
home, and over-ſpread Great-Britain, and Ireland 


O that we may not ftill go on to bite and devour one 


another, leaſt the diſmal conſequence be, our bei 


conſumed one of another. Qt thou, in whoſe hands the 


« hearts of the children of men ane, and who turneſt them 
« as the rivers of water, turn thou us, and we ſhall be 


e turned f. O that this divine and god-like grace, 


* this heavenly flame warm'd our hearts more ! how 
* long ſhall we diſhonour that holy name, which we 
* bear, and walk unworthy of that holy vocation 
ce wherewith we are called, by living in wrath, malice, 
ce and ftrife ! O Lord, how long ſhall theſe ride tri- 


'© umphant, and uncontrol d over two kingdoms — 


* for EVER? When wilt thou, O prince of peace, 
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* and God of love, enable us to compoſe our diffe- 
© rences, and heal all our breaches, and cauſe us 
ce with all lowlineſs, and meekneſs, and long-ſuffering, to for- 
ce bear one another in love, keeping the unity of the ſpirit 
e in the bond of peace; putting away all bitterneſs and cla- 
oe mour, and evil-ſpeaking, being kind to one another, tender 
* hearted, forgiving one another, even as thou for Chriſt's 
* ſake (we hope) haſt forgiven us, putting on bowels of 
e mercy, and humbleneſs of mind. q 
* Blefſed Saviour! who didſt lay down thy life for 
* thy worſt enemies ; and by thy precious blood 
* didft reconcile heaven and earth, ſend down thy 
* ſpirit to inſpire us with that wiſdom which is pure 
* and peaceable, that all thoſe who agree in the ſame ne- 
© ceſſary principles of faith, in the ſame ſubſtantial parts 
* of worſhip, and in aſſerting the ſame indiſpenſible ne- 
äceſſity of holineſs, may receive one another in love þ ! 


VII. Ars. Chriftians ſhould love one another, be- 
| Cauſe the world will hate them. 


As Chrift's diſciples are obliged to follow his ex- 
ample, ſo they muſt expect to ſhare in his ſufferings. 

Our Saviour gives three reaſons why thoſe who love 
him, will be hated by the world; viz. — 
Becauſe he hath choſen them out of the world out of 

| hatred to Chriſt : for his name ſake: and becauſe the 
world knows not the Father, who ſent him ||. 

What barbarities did the poor chriſtians ſuffer un- 
der the Roman emperors, before Conſtantine ! ever ſince 
Chriſt ſuffered as an enemy ta the eftablifh'd religion, 
his followers have been hooted at, and hunted like a 
ſpeckled bird. Their faith and practice have been blind- 
ly condemn'd as deſtructive to the peace of kingdoms ; 
tending to bring on a general confuſion ; and invert 
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the order of nature. They are alike injuriouſty and 
abſurdly accuſed with the apoſtles, of turning the world 
upfide down, whilſt they are animated, as they were, 
with a holy and forward zeal to plant and propagate 
the goſpel in the world. 8 * 

Now, if we are of this number, and have earth and 
hell engaged againſt us, maligning, and greedily bent 
to deſtroy us, ſhall we not T7 a firm union put our 
ſelves in the beſt poſture of defence we can? let love a- 
mongſt our ſelves make ſome amends for the want of it 
from them, as well as arm us againſt their {ſpite and fury. 

We are all pilgrims and ſtrangers paſſing through a 
great and howling wilderneſs. Conſider then, that tis 
both uncomfortable, and dangerous for fellow-tra- 
vellers to fall out by the way. Travellers in the Cara- 
vans, which paſs through the deſarts of Arabia, are 
very careful not to ſtraggle, but keep together in a 
body, as their only fecurity againſt the robbers who 
frequently attack them. Every one ought to be- 
ſpeak his fellow-rraveller as Abram did Lot, let there 
be no ſtrife, 1 pray thee, between me and thee, for we be 
brethren *®, We are ſojourners in the world; though 
we cannot be of one mind, let us be of one heart. 
As kind good-natured travellers let us bear one ano- 
thers burdens f. EN 

Mutinies in an army are always hazardous; but 
much more ſo in an enemy's country. It would be 
a ſtrange prodigy for ſheep to worry one another 
within, while the wolves lie howling about the fold. 
The caſe is our own. The church in its militant ſtate 
is in an enemy's country, as ſheep amongſt wolves ; 
and therefore, if any had need be of one mind, and 
one heart, ſurely God's people had. 

They that are born after the fleſh will perſecute them 
that are born after the ſpirit, As it hath been hereto- 

fore, in this reſpe&, even ſo it is uow||, If you bear 
not the name of Chriſtian in vain, you will be hated, 
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nd deſpitefully uſed. And the rage of enemies muſt 
be 58 _ the wounds of friends fink deeper, and 
uſually prove more fatal to the intereſt of religion. 
Then it was that the city ſat ſolitary, and became as a 
widow that had been full of people, and ſhe that had been 
great among the nations, and princeſs among the provinces, 
became tributary, viz. when among all her lovers ſhe B 
none to comfort her, and all her friends had dealt treache- 
rouſly with her, and become her enemies f. 2 
The bitter rancour between the Lutherans and Cabve- 
niſts, and the oppreſſions the latter have ſuffer d from 
their brethren, againſt whom, I fear, they have uſually 
ſhowed too much bitterneſs, have, in a great meaſure, 
ruin'd the proteſtant intereſt in Germany, and paved a 
way for the illegal encroachments of the enemies of 
both upon their liberties, and privileges. Some faint 
attempts we have indeed lately heard of, for a bet- 
ter agreement, but with a ſucceſs not worth mentioning, 
(Would to God there were no parallel elſewhere!) 
And here it is to be obſerved, that (if we are not 
miſinformed) the principal authors and abetters of 
thoſe unnatural violences, have been thoſe who pre- 
tend to repreſent Jeſus Chriſt, and to be his ambaſſa- 
dors to the world, viz, the preachers (to the eternal 
ſcandal of the chriſtian name) who, when the Ma- 
giſtrates, for the moſt part, would willingly tolerate 
peaceable diſſenters, have inceſſantly ſtirred them up 
with the pretence of duty, and conſcience, and doing 
God's ſervice ||, to fines; impriſonments ; baniſh 
ments; and all the fierce methods of puniſhment, 
within the reach of their power. 5 3 
On the contrary, the agreement of the primitive 
chriſtians in the firſt three centuries, when they were 
not befriended by the ſupreme powers, which they 
maintained with the hazard, and oftentimes the loſs 
of their eſtates, liberties, and lives, was no ſmall ſecu- 
rity (as well as credit) to chriſtianity, in its infant- ſtate. 
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And the example of the Waldenſes, and Albigenſes, for 
divers hundred Years, is highly worth our notice, 
and imitation ; whoſe harmony, and cloſe con junction 
with one another, were (under Chriſt) a great pre- 
ſervative of the truth amongſt them, in the moſt cor- 
rupted times: and joined to their intrepid courage, 
and invincible conftancy, long employ'd, and at laft 
wearied out the rage of their perſecutors. 


VIII. Ax. The luſtre of this grace would re- 
commend chriſtianity to Jews, and Heathens, 

aud all ſorts of unbelievers; and by the dim- 

. meſs of it, the glory of chriſtianity is greatly 
obſcured. FEM 


Conſtant experience tells us that, as the reputation 
of religion ſinks by the animoſities of its profeſſors, 
ſo charity is a credit to the Goſpel, which enjoins it. 
Which, as it brings us glad tidings of our reconcilia- 
tion with God, ſo it gives us the ſame charge, as 
Joſeph did his brethren, when he ſent them away out 
of Egypt to his father: ſee that ye fall not out by the way *, 
Chrift reckons it amongſt his ſpouſe's beauties, that 
her teeth are like a flock of ſheep, whereof every one bear- 
erh twins, which intimates love as well as fruitful- 
neſs f. 3 | a 
By our diviſions we drive back thoſe, whom by our 
exhortations we invite to embrace chriſtianity. 
The woful diviſions of the chriſtian world, and the 
great confidence wherewith each party maintain their 
opinions, with fierce revilings, and mutual condemna- 
tions, have tempted many to deny, or ſuſpect the 
truth of chriſtianity it ſelf. And though the agree- 
ment of Chriſtians in owning the bible, and appeal- 
ing to it, for the deciſion of all their controverſies, and 
the eſſentials of religion, as to the articles of faith, 
| 4 , | _- 
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duties 
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duties of practice, and the ſupreme and ultimate ob- 
ject of divine worſhip ; and joining in the principal 
ſubſtantial part of outward publick worſhip, as pray- 
er, praiſe, hearing the word, and uſing the two 
craments of baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper; and 
eſpecially their aſſerting the ſame indiſpenſible neceſ- 
ſity of holineſs ; and that it is to be attained by di- 
vine aſſiſtance, in the way of faith, and repentance; 
though this agreement, I ſay, ought in reaſon to leſ- 
ſen the prejudice of unbelievers againſt chriſtianity, 
and prevent their being ſo immeaſurably ſcandalized 
at it ; now as it will undoubtedly cut off their plea at 
the bar of Chrift hereafter (add to this conſideration, 
that theſe perſons do not allow the force of ſuch an 
ob jection in parallel caſes) yet wo to thoſe by whom the 
offence comes *, and who give fuch a handle to others to 
Ulaſpheme that worthy name by which they are called. 
The doctor of the Gentiles, the propriety of whoſe 
vocation drew him to have a ſpecial care of thoſe without, 
tells the Corinthians, if unbelievers come into your pla- 
ces of worſhip, and hear you ſpeak with different 
tongues, will they not ſay that you are mad||? and cer- 
tainly when Infidels and profane perſons do not only 
ſee 10 many diſcordant and contrary opinions (but 
eſpecially ſo much ſtrife and hatred becauſe of them) 
in religion, among chriſtians, they are not likely to 
have any appetite to their dainties, but have a plau- 
ſible excuſe for refuſing to fit down to meat with 
them. 5 iq 
Muſt nota Jeu be confirmed in his prejudice a- 
gainſt chriſtianity, and have the veil bound cloſer upon 
his eyes, when he reads the repreſentation of the 
Meſſiab's reign by the prophet 1ſaiah F in ſuch a va- 
riety of elegant ſimilitudes, which all plainly import, 
that then all rapine and violence ſhould ceaſe, and his 
ſubjects refemble their king, in being harmleſs and 
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* Mat. 18. 7. +. Jaw 2. 7» | x Cor. 14. 23. $ Iſa, 
11. 6— 10. 65. 25. | | | 
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inoffenſive ; and finds the very reverſe of ſuch a dif. 
poſition generally ange amongſt chriſtians? 
I am aſſured (faith one a few years ago) that a Turk 
ho lately heard that precept of our Lord, but I ſay 
umto you, love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, do 
ood to them that hate you, and pray for them which deſpite- 
ly uſe you and perſecute you * : Taid, © That he could 
not believe thoſe excellent commands were any part 
© of the chriſtian religion, becauſe he had never ſeen 
£* any thing like it in the practice of chriſtians, 
O bleſſed followers of the Lamb! how are you 
concerned to wipe off this tain, and to take ,away this 
Feproach from Iſrael fi 1 
The Spaniards are computed by a biſhop of their 
-own, an eye-wirneſs of their proceedings, to have de- 
ſtroyed in their conqueſt of the Veſt Indies forty milli- 
ons. Out of the {mall iſland of Hiſpaniola, which 
was well peopled, I have read, that they rooted out 
in a ſhort time two millions of men and women. Their 
 Jewd converſation amongſt themſelves, and butcherly 
earriape to the Trdians, forced the latter to cry out, 
e hat manner of God (with a miſchief!) ig that 
< Chriſt, who hath ſuch wicked ſons!” The hiſtory of 
their flaughters of thoſe poor ignorants of AMERICA, 
as horrid and aſtoniſhing. The (cruelty of their In- 
quifffion in their own country, which defrves the ſame 
epithets, out of whoſe clutches, death, the laſt ſcene in 
their tragical proceſs, is a merciful deliverance, is too 
trite and well known a theme to be inſiſted on. 
It hath'been juftly ſaid, That ranſubſtantiation is a 
e milſtone about the neck of popery, which will at length 
< ſink it.” PrxSECUTION, T think, we may well foo, 
3 another, which will effectually help to carry it to 
the bottom; however, at preſent, it may ſeem to ſe- 
eure it. Shocking eruelty, and glaring nonſenſe, though 
they have been long amicably blended in that religion, 
ve may venture to propheſy, will in the iſſue prove its 
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dead weights, as they are now its main props-. 
| Gov grant that ſome degrees of both haye not 
the {ame effect, and at length prove the bane of a milder 
and more rational chriſtianity in the Proteſtant world. 
Antichriſt's, or the Devil's kingdom, is promoted 
by blood, fire and darkneſs : and Mahomet eſtabliſned 
the credit of his impoſtures by the ſword. Now the 
kingdom of our Redeemer, as it was founded, ſo muſt 
be maintained by oppoſite methods. His laws were 
not, like Draco's f wrote in blood, except in that of the 
law-giver himſelf. A terrible and fen law came b 
Moſes l, but grace and peace, as well as truth, by Je- 
ſus Chriſty. He was the meek and harmleſs, as well as 
ſpotleſs lamb of God. His perfect purity, as well as 
high majeſty, by adding invaluable worth to his ſuf- 
ferings, ns ＋ happineſs for his followers; and 
the example of his love, ſhows them the path the 
muſt tread in their way to it. And this they 
| ſhaw to others, if they would have their company. 
For tis a very powerful motive to perſwade them 
who are wandring to come into it. When this light 
of love ſbi es in our converſation before men, ſeeing. the 
good works proceeding from it, they will be excited to, 
glorify our father which is in heaven, and approve of 
that goſpel which his Son 77 5 into the world. 


The Atheiſt and profeſs d Iaſidel doth not hurt reli- 
ion ſo much as the hypocritical pretender. As the former 
oth not, can not, always believe himſelf, ſo the ; enſe 
of a Deity hath ſo generally and ſtrongly poſſeſs d the 
minds of men, that he oftentimes makes but few con- 
verts, either by his arguments or example. But the 
nominal chriſtian is a real and very dangerous enemy to 

his profeſſion. His conduct is exactly ſuited to blaſt 


* Penal laaus and tefts ; the extravagant church-power ſome pretend 
to; real ſacrifice ; proper altar; authoritative abſolution, &c, a 
Au antient la<u=7tver of Athens; whoſe laws were fo ſevere that 
Solon aboliſhed all of them, except thoſe againſt murther. 2 
Deut. 33. 2. 5 John 1. 17. Acts 10. 36. Rev. 1. 4. 
* Mat. 5. 16. aw = 
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its credit, and undermine its foundation. Chriſtiani- 
ty, like its author, is betrayed with a kiſs, and lies 
bleeding of the wounds it receives in the houſe of its pre- 
tended friends. The ſhaft that pierceth to its heart is 
- phimed with its own feathers. When earth and hell 
= - were armed againſt it, and the inveterate malice, and 
s  inextingniſhable rage of Heathen EmpzRoRs, urged 
them to uſe all their ſubtle: arts and unbounded er 
to deſtroy it. Though it ſuffered in its profeſſors, it | 
flouriſhed in its purity ; and came rather refined than 
ſullied out of the fire of perſecution. But when they, 
who eſpouſe the name, deny the thing, either igno- 
Tantly, or malicioufly betray it, by practices utterly 
inconſiſtent with its eſſential principles; how doth its 
intereſt ſink, and its glory fade in the world! what 
a melancholy proſpe& muſt all the ſincere lovers of it 
entertain of its approaching ruin! 11 
The prevalence of this divine grace amongſt the 
primitive chriſtians, had certainly a great influ- 
ence on their obſervers ; and was a' great means of 
procuring their better opinion and more favourable 
regard. In the earlieſt times we read, that their 
having all things common, and continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and the multitude of them that be- 
lieved, being of one heart and one ſoul (words expreſſive 
of an endeared intimacy, and fervent affection) pro- 
cured them great favour with all the people, and brought 
great grace upon them all. i. e. They were approved and 
accepted by men, as well as God; and tlieir outward 
loving behaviour in word and deed, diſcovered the foun- 
tain of divine grace in their ſouls from whence it flowed. 
' Afterwards, when they who were without obſerved 
the ſympathy and tenderneſs of chriſtians for each 
other, manifeſted by their mutual compellation of 
brethren and ſiſters; their 2y2Te:, love-feaſts, and 
holy kiſſes t, they could not but admire them in that 
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well-known phraſe, (See how they love l) and be incli- 
ned to think and report that the GOD of love was in 
(or amongſt *) them of a truth; and that a religion ſo 
loving muſt needs flow from the fountain of love. 
That the aſpect of chriſtianity would not only be leſs 
amiable and attractive by the diſſenſion of its profeſ- 
ſors, but offenſive, and create prejudices in the minds 
of men againſt it, yea, ſtrongly tempt the world to in- 
delity, is the plain meaning of that petition of our 
bleſſed Lord, that they all might be one, as thou father 
art in me, and 1 in thee, that they alſo may be one in us, 
that the world might believe that thou haſt ſent me: im- 
plying, that diviſions amongſt his diſciples might breed 
ſuſpicion of the goſpel in the hearts of men, as if that 
great myſtery of redemption by him, were but a well 


deviſed fable, and himſelf an impoſtor ). 
When ſo many are doing what they can to bury 
Chriſt's honour in the duſt, let us, my friends, not 
only pray and figh for its reſurrection, but do hat- 
ever elſe we can to promote it. At leaſt, let not the 
eaſy, probable method of a kind behaviour to one 
another, be any of the neglected means. als 5 

How can we expect that the kingdom of the prince 
of darknefs ſhould be weaken'd, whilſt we are ſo mad- 
ly caſting: about fire-brands, arrows and death, out of his 
own artillery, not only to the deceiving, but deſtroy 
ing our neighbour *. 11 
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* 1 Cor. 14. 25. e vpth, which may be ivanſlated, according to 
the different acceptation of the particle ey, either in, or amongſt, or 
With yew | Pl 

|| John 17. 21. | 5 | | 
§ See the late excellent Mr. Howe's preface to his tævo ſermons 97 


the Carnality of religious contention, page 17, 18. The ſerious pe- 
ruſal of abb cb, I earneſtly recommend to all the fierce perty-d.ſputants. 
about religious matters, co are apt to think that the very ſubject of 
their det ates (becauſe holy) Jancti tes their unhallowed zerl; and are 
hardly brought to acknowledge in any degree (at leaſt nc till the fray 3s 
over ; if it ever.is) thoſe impure paſſions, which to the peaceable ſtander- 
by, fo plainly appear to plow in their breaſts. Ls F 
* Prov. 26. 18, 19. Wh 
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I add in the cloſe of this head, that though the 
broils and contentions of the differing parties of Chri- 
ſtendom, are their abſurd crimes, and derive a great 
guilt upon them, (eſpecially the Coryphar, the trympe- 
ters, and leaders of 'the ſeveral detachments) and 
procure Chriſtianity an ill name in the world, that yet 
they may be alſo looked upon as the judgments of 
God, by withdrawing the influence of his grace, and 

the ſpirit of peace, Tor their contempt of his love, 
and prefumptuous abuſe of the privileges and light 
of the goſpel; it may be, his merciful ſeverities ; 
perhaps alſo neceſſary in the deſign of his providence, 
and permitted to take place for a time, till they have 

over-turn'd all their fchemes, and reduc'd them to a 
chaos, out of which a regular and beautiful frame of 
things ſhall be formed. The porfherds of the earth may 

ve not only with their maker, but with one another 
for a while, but e'er long they ſhall be daſh'd in pieces. 

All the heirs of ration fhall kiſs the ſou, and embrace 
each other, when he ſhall be ſer up as king upon the 
holy hill of Zion. The rage of Heathens and Chriftians 
ſhall alike ceaſe, and they ſhall no longer imagine and 
execute ſuch vain things. Kings ſhall grow wiſe and 
kind; and become the nurſiug fathers, and Queens the 
#urfing mothers of the church. The judges of the earth 
ſhall be inſtructed to ſerve the Lord with fear, and one 
another, and their ſubjects with love. Swords ſhall 
be beat into plongh-fhares, and fpears into pruning hooks. 
The envy of Ephraim ſhall depart, and the adverſaries 0 
Judah fhal” be cut of : Ephraim ſhall not envy Judah, 
and Judah fhall not vex Ephraim. Nation ſhall not lift up 
ſword againſt nation, neither fhall they learn war any more f. 
The goſpel ſhall ariſe Phænix like with freſh and re- 
doubled glory out of its own aſhes. All nations muſt 
be ſhaken, and then the defire of all nations ſhall come, 
(by power, and in the Spirit; ) to whom the gathering of 


+ fa. 55.9,  Plal 2. 1, 6,9 — 12. Iſa. 2. 4. 11. 13. 
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the people ſhall be, in order to a ſubmiſſion to his mild 
and univerſal monarchy *, 25 5 e 
Under our melancholy apprehenſions, ariſing from 
the preſent contentions, and deformed ſtate of the 
N of Chriſt, let us comfort one another with theſe 
words f ||. 


IX. ArxG. The duty of mutual love amongſt chri- 
flians, may be ſtrongly argued from their relati · 
on to each other, as fellow-members of the my. 

ical body of Chriſt. 


The dint of this argument is very powerful, and 
not to be reſiſted (one would think) after due con- 


* Hag. 2. 7. Gen. 49. 9, 10. Zech. 4. 56. f 1 Theſ. 4 18. 
|| Thes thought bringing to my remembrance ſome valuable extreſſions / 
of that great man (now with God) a little before quoted; I here anner 
them. The chriſtian reader will not, I believe, after peruſal, think 
that the quotation wants an apology, and therefore I make none, I on- 
ly beg his excufe for preſuming to ſay, that they exactly expreſs my own 
mind; and that I bope they do his alſo. TOLL CS. ha 
But this maſt be effe&ed,” (he is ſpeaking of the union and c 
munion of all viſible chriſtians, viz. of ſuch as viſibly hold the head, 
48 to. the principal credenda and agenda of chriſtianity; and of 4 
puaariicular union amongft proteſtant diſſenters, vizorouſly, 1. unfucceſ- 
fully attempted in thoſe days, (now no leſs wanted or defprable) by the 
good man be it giving a character of, and divers other excellent perfons ) 
This muſt be effected (ſaith be) as is too apparent, not by meer 
% human endeavour, but by an almighty ſpirit pour'd forth, 
* which (after we have ſuffered a while) ſhall i, put us 
into joint, and make every joint know its place in the body; 
* 1 Pei. 5. 10. Shall conquer private intereſts and inclinations, 
and over-awe mens hearts by the authority of the divine law ; 
* which now, how expreſs ſoever it is, little availeth againſt fuch 
« prepoſſeſſions. Till then Chriſtianity will be (among us) a lan- 
< gaiſhing, withering thing. When the ſeaſon comes of fach an 
© effuſion of the /þivit from on bigh, RRE WILL BE NO PARTIES. And 
* amidſt the wilderneſs deſolation that cannot but be, till that ſeaſon 
comes, it matters little, and fignifies to me ſcarce ONE STRAW 
* what party of us is uppermoſt, The moſt righteous (as they may 
be vogu'd)) will be but as briars, and fcratching thorns ; and it 
* is better to ſuffer by ſuch, than be of em. wv 
| Mr. Howe's funeral ſermon for the reverend Mr. Matthew 
Mead, Anno 1699, P. 54, 157 36. = 
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fideration. I ſhall endeavour to explain it, and preſs 


it home upon your conſciences. 
What eſpecially calls for our conſideration on this 
point is that diſcourſe of the apoſtle, for as the body is 


one, and hath many members, and all the members of that one 


body being many, are one body : ſo alſo is Chriſt. For by one 
Jpirit are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews 
or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; and have been all 


made to drink into one ſpirit. Fur the body is not one member 


but many, &c. - | 1 G5 BL 
The body being great, and Chrift the head, the 
bonds of the union betwixt him and believers muſt be 


ſuch as knit them to him, as well as to one another. 
The bond, on his part, is the ſpirit ; on theirs faith. 


They have one ſpirit with Chriſt, and one ſpirit with 
one another . 5 

One ſpirit, ſignifies (if the meaning may be gather- 
ed from parallel texts || ) theſe tuo things. | 

I. That the members are all animated by the ſame 
ſpirit : as the divers members of the body are by one 
Gndividual) Soul. He that is joined to the Lord is one 
ſpirit. This is the ground of that peremptory aſſerti- 
on of the apoſtle, F any man have not the rie of Chriſt 
he is none of his g. 885 


2. That the fame ſpirit diſtributes (variouſly as he 


pleaſeth, as to the degrees of donation ; to ſome more, 
to ſome leſs) all the gifts and graces which are to be 
found in the whole church, taken collectively or diſtri- 


butively, giving them all for the good of the whole 


church in general, and of every member in particular. 


Thoſe words juſt quoted, — by one ſpirit are we all 


baptized into one body, &c. may be thus paraphraſed. 
** By the influence of the ſame ſpirit, and his grace ac- 
* companying and following the initiating ordinance 


* of baptiſm, we have not only become viſible mem- 


* bers of the univerſal church of profeſſed chriſtians, 
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3 x Cor. 13. 12 27. | Eph. 2. 18. 4. 3. 4 See 1 Cor. 
I2.4—I4 5 1 Cor. 6. 17. Rom. 8. 9. 8 
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cc but real living members of the true church of the firſt- 
© born, whoſe names are written in heaven: and ſo being 
«© united to one another, under Chriſt the head, be- 
“ come one body, without any pre-eminence (or 
« other diſtinction) to the Jews above the Gentiles, 
© or {laves above freemen.” (He alludes to thoſe ſo 
called among the Romans) But as by the ſeveral 
* gifts beſtowed on them by God, they may contri- 
* dute more or leſs to the edification of the church. 
* Of which union and coalition of ours, as our joint 
participation of the cup of bleſſing (a name given by 
the Jews to a cup of wine, which they ſolemnly 
* drank in the paſſlover with thankſgiving) in that 
* commemorative ordinance inſtituted by Chriſt, is a 
* ſymbol and witneſs, ſo it is ſanctify'd for the main- 
« taining and promoting it. And with the ſacramen- 
tal wine ſignificative of the blood of Chriſt (which 
* was ſhed for removing the enmity between our 
* ſelves as well as between us and God) we drink 
the true uniting ſpirit of chriſtian love and commu- 
* nion. The blood of Chriſt in the worthy obſervance 
* of that inſtitution infuſes into us all one life, and 
one ſpirit; as the ſame blood diffuſed tlirough the 
© whole body communicates the ſame life and ſpirit to 
* every member. K 

All true ſaints are more nearly united by this ſpirit 
in, and to Chriſt, than they can poſſibly be ſeparated 
by all their doubtful controverſies, and unkind divi- 


ſions. 1 | 

The Apoſtle ſpeaks to this purpoſe elſewhere, Je 
being many are one body in Chriſt, and every one members one 
of another. For we being many are one bread, and one 
body: for we are all partakers of that one bread f. © 4s 
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* Rom. 12. 5. 
1 Cor. 10. 17. To this agree the old tranſlation and Tindal's. 
But I cannot think it a right verſion of the evords, <rhich ſtand thus in 
the original. Ot eis ages, wv GOpd o T9Au £0per.” Which 


are more plainly, and, I believe, more truly tranſlated. ** Becauſe, ' 
2 5 | « there 
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He telleth the Ephe/iars, that they are built toge- 
tber through the ſpirit, for (into in the ori final, Which 
denotes the final cauſe) an habitation of God, And 
there is one body aud one ſpirit, even as ye are called f, &c. 
2. d. This is exemplify d in you, that there is but one body 
and one ſpirit ; for you have been made members of 
that one body, and brought into union with it, or rather 
into the unity of it, as you become a part thereof. This 
hath been the cauſe, this the manner, this the end of 
your vocation. On this foundation all your experi- 
ence of grace and comfort, and hope of glory is 
founded. | Ew We 
He adds, that they were a body not only or barely 
joined, but FITLY framed, and joined together, (the 
Greek word is the ſame|]) 5.e. placed and diſpoſed ac- 
cording to the gifts of every member, not meerly for 
the ornament, but the uſe of the whole. The word ſig- 
nifies being joined as with ſinews and bones e for ſo 
e is taken Heb. 4. 12. and fo it is here to be un- 
derſtood : for the apoſtle ſpeaketh of a body which 


there is one bread, we who are many, are one body, I do mt 
underſtand the meaning of being one bread as <vell as one body, nor 
the connexion between eating of one bread, and being that. one bread 
eve eat of. Where's the reaſon and — Fog of ſuch an inference? 
all is made eaſy by acknowledging an ellipſis of eri before cg ç I'm 
almoſt aſbam d to own, that though this paſſage in the Engliſh teſta- 
mant long ſince appear'd to me dark and confus d, and that I had 
hardly any determinate notion of its import, I made little enquiry after 
it, till I met with the following judicious remark © The words of the 
<« apoſtle are miſtaken by all the criticks I have ſeen ; ofs «5 
© ge, Sc. Berauſe there is one brean, we who are many, are 
one body; and therefore we are one, though many, becauſe 
e the breadis one of which we all partake. - Or 4 ae res e 7% 
4 eyes aps pelsxouey ej We partake of Chrift the true bread in 
« ſacramental eating, and become all one body, of which Chriſt 
is the common head, 


The Reverend. Mr. W. Harris of ſelf-dedication,. p. 92. 
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eviry joint ſupphieth $, as he alfo uſeth the word; Coloſ:. 
2. 19. The body is knit by joints, and the nonriſhs | 
ment is ſupplied from Chriſt. And tis knit together 
not only by joints, bur by frews *, which run between 
An habitation anto God. Theſe words art an alluſion 
to the temple; which was called the houſe of God, The 
phraſe implies the conſtancy and fixedneſs of the uni- 
on of believers; For that was a ſettled permanent 
thing: not itinerant, and ambulatory, like the taber- 
The word (rumpacted I) which follows fitly Joined; in 
the ſame verſe,” as it expreſſeth the firmneſs and eloſe- 
neſs of the ſaints union; fo it intimateth alſo (for that 
jeaſon) ſomething of - durableneſs. Eſpecially conſi- 
dering that this cloſe compactedneſi, is in order, not 


only to edlification, but perfection h. | 
Irini * 3 ——— 3 — — : 
7 Colof. 2. 19. oor Se#fayy; bands: The apuſtle may be reafonably 
Hppoſed to mean fanews, or nerves, which ave ligaments (as they are 
| prpper'y an common called) or bands to the body ; tying the 

7 it together. 2 — 


0 
e word xaortutiiony Can babiration) is ob/eronble' to this 
purpoſe. For dare and iapoiius differ as habitare an com- 
morari; to" infhrabit (or abide) and to ſojourn, Thongb the <tord# 
do not  aliyays. occur in authors in this preciſe, diſtin# ſenſe, .C\cets® 
indeed obſerves. the diſtinction exafly, when he ſaith, natura domi- 
cilium nobis non habitändi, ſed commorandi dedit. "$2" 

If che. 5 e 

5 Eph. 4. TI. geg laragTgehuαt?fer the perfecting 3 ad conſlifii» 
mationem, Vulg. ad inſtaurationem, Eraſm. ad coneinhati- 
onem integram. Pez. more elegantly and accurately, gccord- 
ing to the ſtrict and peculiar acceptation of the word, which it uſed 
by phyſtcinns to 7 the ſetting (in modern Engliſh) of a bend 
or limb after a fracture, or diſlocation, In which ſenſe the apoſtle 
ſeems to_nſe it metaphorically, Gal. 6. 1. If a man be overtaken 
in a' fau 1 ye which. are ſpiritual, reftore ſuch an one, Ec, 
XaTHgTHQeTE, reconcinuate, id eſt, nitimini dum quaſi luxatum 
membrum ſuo loco reponere, & adaptando rurſum compingere, 
Bez. The ſame word occurs, 1 Cor. 1. 10. which our verſion renders 


— og enough by the help of two wordt, be perfectly joined to- 
ether. | h 1 
H Through 


YT | 

Through the ſpirit) i. e. the ſpirit ſanctiſies or makes 
them ſaints, and ſo fit matter for this building. From 
the ſpirit they receive their proper figure, and due 
fituation in the body, Conſidered as beams, or pil- 
lars, they are hewn into a proper form, and have 
ſhape and ftrength, given to fit them for their poſi- 
tion in that part of the houſe, which the maſfter- . 
builder ſhall aſſign them. Conſidered as members of 
the body, from the ſpirit they receive all their gifts, 
and that energ (as the original word is) through 
which every part ſupplies nouriſhment to others. 
-  *Tis for this reaſon that the apoſtle ſaith you are 

the body of Chriſt and members in particular f. Q. d. 
firſt of Chriſt, and then of one another. As you are 
particular members of the one body of the catholick 
church difperſed throughout the world, you are obli- 
ged not only to the proper work of your own particu- 
lar office (which may indeed be the primary || ſenſe of 
the words, and more agreeable than any other to the 
context precedent and ſubſequent) but to the ſervice 
of each member, not y for the uſe of the whole 
body, but its own private advantage, conſidered apart, 
and as far as the profit ariſing from your kindneſs and 
care can be private and particular. | 

In another place he ſaith, let us conſider one another to 
provoke unto love F. Confider expreſſes the ſenſe of the 
original word a little too weakly, which is ftrong and 
emphatical. O. d. Let us accurately conſider, and cloſe- 
y inſpect and obſerve one another J (in oppoſition to 


* Eph. 4. 16. x27' se yetzy, f 1 Cor. 12. 27. members for your 
art, old verſion, ex parte, or, particulatim, Bez. * 
I we take ex uepus for na)a eh, as the Sy riack and Arabick 
interpreters do, i. e. every one for himſelf, ſingly, for his oqvn pe- 
culiar buſineſs. Which acceptation of æx e, though very unuſual, 
if not unheard of, yet ſeems allowable here (if any where) as undeniably 
ſuitable to the apoſtles ſcope. 1 F 
$ Heb. 10. 24. | | 55 
<4 Obſervemus, x&]4rowusr, vulg. conſideremus, non fatis ex- 
preſſe, hoc quidem loco, Bex. See Dr. Owen on Heb. 3. 1. 


& in loc. 
care- 


(41 
careleſs, tranſient thoughts) that our tender ſolici- 
tude, and diligent regard for each others welfare may 
be correſpondent. To provoke unto love, The origi- 
nal is very emphatical. It ſignifies the heat and vio- 
lence, the ſharp paroxyſm*, (which is the word) of 
eager and reſolute endeavour. = 
hen the apoſtle had good tidings brought him of 
the faith and charity of the Theſſalonians, he declares his 
thanks to God, and comfort in all his aſſtictions. He adds, 
very affectionately, new we live if ye ſtand faſt in the 
Lord; and earneſtly prays, that they may increaſe and 
abound in love one towards another f. And how fer- 
vently doth he beg (as for his life) for an intereſt 
and remembrance in the prayers of the ſaints, at Rome! 
Now I beſeech you brethren for the Lord Feſus Chriſt's ſake, 
and for the love of the ſpirit, that ye ſtrive together with 
me in your prayers to Cod, for me ||. „ 

That injunction and the obligation to obedience 
ſprings from the ſame fountain, let no man ſeek his own ; 
G e. his own only $) but every man quothers wealth J. 
O. d. Let no chriſtian be ſo ſelfiſh and ſtingy, ſo in- 
rent on promoting his own perſonal, private, profit 
or pleaſure, either bodily and temporal, or ſpiritual 
and eternal, as wholly. to neglect that of his brother: 
much leſs let him do it to his neighbours manifeſt pre- 
judice. Though we are not obliged in the uſe of our 
chriſtian liberty to omit our own eaſe and ſatisfacti- 
on; yet while we are gratifying our ſelves we ſhould 
regard the edification and ſalvation of others. 

The duty and ſuitableneſs, not only of mutual for- 
bearance, but the tendereſt love and care for each 
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* EVS T&goZuoor- TiagoZuopoes contentionis ardorem ſigni⸗ 
ficat. Calv. in loc. ut nos acuamus ad chatitatem, es. 
* + 1 Theſ. 3. 6, 7, 8, 12. || Rom. 15. 30. See Rom. 1.12, 
and Philem. 4, 5, 7. 3 55 
5 4 Clemens reads it; adding povoy after & Nella. 

T The original phraſe is general and ind ſinit, T6 Te Segue, 
That of another, Quod alterius eſt. Bez. & Vulg, "I 
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other , "reſulting from this fellow-memberſhip of all 
true chriſtians, is ſo obvious from the ſcriptural de- 
= ſcription here given of fo dear a relation, and hath 
= been fo interwoven with it, that there is no need 
of a longſome deduction of it in many words. 
> Ir's evident from this account that he who loves not 
his brother loves not himſelf, For Chriſtians are mem- 
bers not only of Chriſt but one of another: bone of boue, and 
Fe of each others fleſh. And did ever apy one yet hate 
his own fieſÞ? how unnatural is ſuch an hatred! 1 
and my brother are integral and ſimilar parts of one 
body, the bond of whoſe beſt ſtate and perfection is 
charity. Now ſhall we by its defect in us weaken 
that bond, and detract from that perfection ? ſhall 
we not rather by an undiſſembled and fervent charity 
ſtrengthen it what we can? * 
Again, this body is compacted, and all the mem- 
bers fitly joined, while love and charity unite them: 
but ſtrife and diſregard for each others welfare, will 
dis joint this curious frame, and daſh the ſweetneſs of 
this harmony. 1 | 
Again, ſympathy with each other in our ſufferings, 
« natural and inſeparable concomitant. of love, is a 
duty plainly to be inferred from this je//oww-memberſhip. 
They are ſeverely threatned for their obduracy, who 
were at eaſe when Zion was in trouble, and were 10 
Bi rieved for the affliction of Joſeph f. We are to remem- 
i 2 them that are in bonds, as bound with them; and them 
which fuffer adverſity, as being our ſelves alſo in the body l|, 
b i.e. in the ſame body of ſin and death, and liable to the 
fame miſeries of every kind and degree. I add (in the 
body) in another ſenſe, viz. as members of the ſame 
myſtical body of Chrift, ERP 
Once more; on the ſame foundation is laid the du- 
ty of rejoiciug with them that do rejoice, which 1s alſo a 
branch and token of love. The apoſtle joins it to 
that of mutual weeping, juſt. inſiſted on, mentioning 


1 Cor. 12.25, f Amos 6. 1, 6, . I Heb. 13. 3. 4 


(53) 
jr as @ property of the ſeveral members of Chriſt's 
body to rejoice when another is honoured. 1 
Shall the ear envy the clearneſs of the eye? or the 
bands the ſwifrneſs of the feet; or the feet the more var 
rious activity of the hands ? ſuch a temper is equally 
unreaſonable and pernicious in the uſtical, as in the nar 
tural hady; wnreaſouable, becauſe every member, as 
it hath a property and ſhare in, ſo hath an advantage 
from the meer function, much more from the ſuper- 
excelling qualification of any other: peruicious, ber 
cauſe ſuch a fretting diſpoſition tends to the diſtury 
bance and confufion of the whole body. All the mem: 
bers are in danger of being infected by ſuch a tem: 
per. And as no contagion is more catching, ſo nons 
more deadly. 25 | ;; 
A king of Hrael efteem'd a door-keeper's place in the 
houſe of God, as a valuable privilege, and prefere 
able to the ſecular honours of the men of the world f. 
Now all-believers are the very temple of the living God 
all are heirs of God, and joint-beirs with Chrift all ara 
fr ſt-bory all are prieſts, and kings ||, What reaſon then 
can there be for the meaneſt member to be diflatisfied 
with his allatted ſituation and office in the body, ſee- 
ing, whatſoever it is, it cannot but be abundantly ho- 
nourableh. No more reaſon can the upper members 
have to contemn the lower. Their mutual relation 
is aloze ſufficient motive to procure mutual eſteem and 
love; and cauſe them to hearken to the apoſtles ex- 
poſtulation and direction, who maketh thee to differ? 
and what haſt thou that thou didit not receive ? nom if 
thou didft receive it, why doft thou glory, as if thou hadf 
pot received it? Let nothiug be dous through ſtrife or vais 
gory, but in kawlineſs of mind let each eſteem other better 
. than. themſelves. Haue not the faith of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt,” the Lord of glory, with reſpect of perſons J. Who 
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ſubmitted to the moſt ſnameful uſage in life, and the 
moſt ignominious death, that eternal ſname and con- 
Fuſion might not cover us. He humbled himſelf that 
he might become our brother, and ig not aſhamed to call 
us brethren *, And now in his exaltation he ftill owns 
us under that character. Nor will he ever be aſhamed 
to acknowledge that near relation to us ; ſo condeſcend- 
ing on his part; ſo honourable on ours f. 

Juoſeph in his higheſt grandeur, when he rode in the 
Second chariot, was ſet over all the land of Egypt, and 
had none greater than himſelf, except Pharaoh only in the 
throne (to whom he was a father) Freely acknowledged 
poor ſhepherds for his brethren : yea his bowels 
arn'd upon them ||. *Twas a rule for the kings of 
Iſrael (whoſe kingdom was a prefiguration of the 
kingdom of Chrift) that they ſhould not lift up their 
hearts above their brethren 5. | 
In the primo-primitive times, when the example of 
Chriſt was freſh in their remembrance, how cordially 
did the talleſt chriſtians ſtoop to the terms of love? 
Peter a chief apoſtle, to whom the goſpel of the circumci- 
n was committed, ranks himſelf with his inferiors in 
the church; who am alſo an elder. St. John writing to the 
ſeven churches in 4/a, faith, I John, who alſo am your 
brother, and companion in tribulation J. Paul, the great 
apoſtle of the Gentiles, to whom the goſpel of the uncir- 
cumcifion was committed; on whom the burden of all the 
churches lay; whoſe call to the miniſtry was ſo. extra- 
ordinary by Chriſt's appearing in perſon to him, from 
heaven; by whom he was made a choſen veſſel to bear 
his name, who excelled all the apoſtles in learning and 
eloquence, being brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
Speaking with tongues more than they all; and to ſum up 
his eminent privileges, who was caught up to the third 
heaven, and brought down again to. the earth (a 
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* Heb. 2. 11. 1 Mat. 20. 40. || Gen. 41. 40——44- 42. 
15, 16. 45. 8, 14, 30. 5 Deut. 1). 20. J Gal. 2. ). 1 Pet. 


5-1. Rer. 1. 9. Act 9. 3-7, 15. 22.3. 1 Cor. 14.18. 
flavour 


2 Cor. 12. 2. = : 


. 
favour and honour highly wonderful, and peculiar to 
himſelf ; never, as we know, beſtowed on any of the race - 
of Adam (unleſs on ſome fictitious ſaint in a popiſh le- 
end.) Even this Paul joins others to himſelf as be- 
Td brethren, and his dear fellow-ſervants. Nay, he 
coins a new word, without asking leave of the criticks 
toexpreſs the mean opinion he had of himſelf, as leſs 
than the leaſt of all ſaints f. | ls 
No dignity of ftation, no degree of authority, no 
eminency of grace, ſhould make us ſet at nought our 
brother; or refuſe to acknowledge the loweſt and 
weakeſt chriſtians as our dear brethren, W 
He that loves one ſaint truly, loves any ſaint. And 
therefore the apoſtle commends the love of the 
Coloſſians for its univerſality ; that it was to arr the 
ſaints “. 5 x 
He that cannot love grace any where, loves it no 
where for it ſelf. A wicked man may love a child of 
God for his profit or credit's ſake, for the pleaſure of 
his agreeable ſociety, his amiable qualities, and 
meerly moral virtues; but to love him' for theſe or 
any other reſpects, than becauſe he is a ſaint, is a 
meer natural affection, not a ſpiritual grace; which is 
to love him as ſan&ify'd, and begotten of God, and for 
ſpiritual reſpects. And thus he who gives a cup of cold 
water only to a diſciple in the name of a Giſciple, (1. e. as he 
bears the character of a diſciple of Chriſt) ſhall in no 
wiſe boſe his reward l. Wh at 
This great argument which I have been ſo long up- 
on, might be further enforced from this motive, viz. 
that as Chriſt's members with himſelf compoſe one 
myſtical body, he takes every kindneſs ſhown to 
any member, as done to himſelf. If ſo; all the 
d arguments for love to him may have a place 
ere 9. | | 


7 EAN Sere po. Coloſ. 1. 7. 4 7. | 
* Colo. 1. 4. || 1 Joh. 5. 1. Mat. 10. 41, 42. 
§ Mat. 25. 40 45. | 
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0 others, is exceeding pleaſant : but eniy, 
. malice; hatred, firife, aud the injurious trent: 
' ment of our #tighbotir, ave very diſfhibritly a 


Here at firſt obſerve, that meekneſs and humfffty, 
are either the children or handmads of charity, which 
re placid, mild, and pleaſant graces. Theres great 

fatis faction thherent in them, and atifiexe@ to tfiem. 

The meek ſhall eat and be ſatisfy d. They 2 delight 

Menſelver in the abimdance of peace. They 28 in- 

treuſe their joy in the Lord. They that Larn of 

* to be metk and lowly in heart, fhall find teff to then 
ouls . | | | | 

Charity neceſſarily produceth, encreafetfi, and ſe- 

ares the tranquility of the mind, becauſe it expel 

thetice, as nitterly incompatible with it felf, tfioſe 
terbulent paffions which rage and tyrannize with 
fach havock in unloving fouls, viz. feffleſs at. 

Bition; anxiotis and griping avarice; fretti 

thyy ; enflitiing wrath ; and pricking revenge. 

When the winds and waves do not blow and 

Jar, the ocean muſt needs have a ſmooth furface 

Fe that loveth his broken ab{deth in the Bight, and there is 

_ occetfror' of fednibling in hint, faith the loving apo- 

e l. 3 Ss FONTS g 

Some here under ſtand the original word SEANGAL 

afFfveh, q. d. He gives 10 otcafom of ffumb ling to His 

Brother, by opprobrions languige, 4 vicious example, 

& injiuribus treatment. As wifdon? avoids fnares, fo 

love lays none. Charity will rather a bridge it felf of a 
Me ful kbefty; that by üſſtig it offetit 4 werk brother 5. 

* Pi zr. . Tr. Nr 25. 19. f Nr rr. 29. 
1 N 1 _ 2 10. StavSakoy ev avrw N iy, There is no ſcan- 
al Pim, ö | 4 — 
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* (57 1 
Others interpret it paſſveh, q: d. There is no ſcandal, 
or occaſſon of ſtumbling, given to him by others, ſo as to 
be taken by him. Laying an emphaſis on the particle 
(er) in (er alle,) in him. They may lay blocks in his 
way, but he falls not at them. Tis his glory to paſs. 
over a tramſgreſſon f. He acts agreeably to that part of 
St. Paul's character of charity, it ſuffereth long; is not enflly 
provoked, beareth all things l. Love covereth a multitude of 
fins $; as from others by concealment, ſo from the 
over by connivance and forgiveneſs. By which me- 
thod great trouble is avoided, and much inward peace 
ſecured. „ ISL B din | "T7080 
There are three ſorts of fcandals. * © 
5 yo but not taken, which hurt and difquiet on- 
ly-the giver. + 
Taken, but not given, which render only the re- 
ceiver guilty, 3 e 
Both given and taken, hereby each party is inju- 
red ; and hath matter of ſhame and ſorro . 
There is another larger interpretation of the words, 
which by ſcandat underſtands tranſgreſſions; a man's 
own ſins, that are ſcandalous and injurious to his hro- 
ther. Such are happily avoided by one who- w_ 
him. He is not indeed ſecured a/ways;. nor from all 
ſin. But he doth not willingly, and ordinarily, fall in- 
to thoſe kinds of , fins juſt mentioned ; art leaſt, not 
while he abides in light and love; and is under the in- 
uence and direction of thoſe heaven born twins: 
If we conſider the cuſtom of the apoſtles in other 
quotations from the old teſtament, and the identity 
of phraſe in theſe words, we may conjecture that the 
apoſtle refers to the Sevemy s reading of the r65th 
verſe of the 119th. Pſalm, us eg au]us oxarÞarc; (ex- 
actly agreeable to the Hebrew verity f.) i. e. (e- 6. 
if we may ſupply the particle from the apoſtle: There 
a . NA 19. I: 11 1 Cor. 12.4; 55 7. 5 Prov. 10. 12. 
et. 4. 83. “ John 11. 9: 3 RE Ys a 
* 1032 —_— Zi non eid (ef) offenſio, Pagn, intth= 
, 3 * 
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is #0 ſcandal (i. e. matter of offence). in them. The 


meaning of both paſſages may be, they live inoffen- 


- ſively, and neither ſtumble themſelves, nor give occa- 


ſion to others to ſtumble, or fall into fin, by word or 


deed. | >. 


When a man cannot only bear the undeſerved dif. 


pleaſure of others, and excuſe or forgive it, but even 
be ready to heap coals of fire on their head, by helping, 
and doing what he can, to pleaſe thoſe who have Siven 


him real cauſe of diftaſte and anger, the voice of con- 
ſcience muſt needs ſpeak ſoftly and ſweetly. There 
muſt neceſſarily enſue a divine calm in the breaft, 
which no ſimilitude drawn from earthly, things can 


adequately, repreſent ; but which is it ſelf not only an 


emblem of heaven, bur the very foretaſte of that ſere- 


nity of ſoul which is the happineſs of the ſpirits of juſt 


men made perfect. dla eric" 
The ſatisfaction afforded by the bond of civil amity 


to the parties link'd in it, muſt certainly be very de- 
lightful. They who underftand the true ſecret of 


friendſhip, and have ſouls formed for it, feel it very 
exquiſite. They reliſh its ſweets with rapture. But 
how great ſoever the difference may be between the 
idle amuſement of a common acquaintance, and the 
refined endearments of an intimate friendſhip, the 
pleaſure felt in the intercourſe of holy fouls, who 
are members of the ſame myftical body, and who are 
engaged in all the duties reſulting from that relation, 
by ſtrength derived from their common head of influ- 
ence and government, muſt needs be porportionably 
greater, (as the relation is of a higher and far no- 
bler nature) and afford peculiar tranſports; to which 


the pureſt delights of a meer human love, are not to 


be compared ; and of which they muſt. neceſſarily be 
very imperfect adumbrations. „ 
For brethren to dwell together in unity, O hom good, 
O how pleaſant is it? above expreſſion, above thought. 
The pſalmiſt intimates the pleaſure and profit of ſuch 
an unity by two elegant ſimilitudes. My preſent ar- 
| | 7 gument 
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gument obliges me to take notice only of the firſt” * 7*s" 
like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon 
the beard, even Aaron's beard, that went down to the shirts 
of his garments *, 7 wp 
The precious ointment was a very rich and curious 
compoſition of the moſt grateful perfumes, and prin- 
cipal aromatick ſpices, and oil-olive, according to 
God's own immediate direction, called an oil of holy 
ointment, or, an holy anointing oil, which was not, upon 
the ſevereft penalty, to be imitated, or put to a pro- 
tne vie 55 285 h 
The excellencies of Chrift, the diſcoveries of his 
erſon and love, his promiſes, and offers of life and ſal- 
vation, and the ſuitableneſs of his ſeveral offices in the 
great work of redemption, the communication of all 
| that he is and has 'to believers, the ſpouſe ſeems to 
hold forth in thoſe words of applauſe and affe&ion, 
becauſe of the ſavour of thy good ormtments, thy name is as 
ointment poured forth, therefore do the virgins love thee . 
Oil makes the' face to ſhine, i. e. look pleaſant; and 
therefore is called the oi gladneſsF. Th he pſalmiſt in' 
thoſe expreſſions, and elſewhere, alludes to the cu- 
ſtom of rhe Jews,” of anointing their faces with oil at 
ſolemn feſtivals and times of publick rejoicing. Thus 
the metaphor aptly expreſſes the intenſeneſs of the 
pleaſure of unity. And by the ointment's running down 
pon the beard, &c. is aptly denoted the diffuſtveneſs of 
the joy, and the ſhare the inferior members of the 
brotherhood have in it, as well as the ſupertor.  _ 
Revenge, indeed, lays claims to pleaſure ; and has 
an old Latin verſe to juſtify it, which ſays, | 


Revenge more pleaſant is than life it felf *. 


But how groundleſs is the aſſertion; eſpecially as to. 
the general terms in which *tis laid down! nothing is. 


—— 
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more evident, from reaſon and experience, than that 
revenge either meditated or executed is very dif- 
quieting. How doth it hurry and diſtract the mind! 
how doth it inflame the ſoul ! the moſt, or all, that can, 
be ſaid of it with any appearance of truth, is, that to 
ſome deviliſb tempers the execution of it (though I ſtill 
deny the leaſt pleaſure in the purpoſe) may afford a 
1ſmart and haſty pang of infernal joy, ſoon exchang d 
for remorſe and ſadneſs; a ſudden flaſh of inſolent 
triumph that quickly expires in ſmoke, and ftench, 
and torment. | | : 
The heathen poet, in his fine deſcription of hell, 
artfully and juſtly places revengeſul cares in the entrance 
of it*. They not only lead to it, but are emblems of 
it. As there is no torment in love f, ſo there is certainly 
much in the oppoſite vice. But to lay aſide revenge, 
and return good-will for hatred, is as great a kindneſs 
to ourſelves as others. We double injuries by reſent- 
ing them. A quick apprehenſion of wrong, and a 
purpoſe to retaliate, harms, us more. than the. ſmarteſt 
part of the injury it ſelf. Reſentment enlivens the 
malice, which negle& would .deaden. 

The courage to obſerve an affront, makes us. to be. 
even with an adverfary ; the. goodneſs to forgive it 
ſets us above him. As a Bee can ſuck honey out of a. 
Aower, which a fly cannot; ſo a true chriſtian can ex- 
tract good (the good both of profit and pleaſure) out 
of other mens ſins; (can gather grapes of thorns, and 
fas of thiſtles) which ſurpaſles the skill of the worldling. 
And as he can, ſo he ought to exerciſe this noble and 
delightful chymiſtry. By forgiveneſs we may poſſibly 
conquer our enemy; however, we ſhall certainly gain 
aà nobler conqueſt over our ſelves. By malice. and ha- 
tred we make work for repentance, which hath bitter- 
_ meſs and ſorrow in it; by love and forbearance we lay 
a ſure foundation for a pleaſing reflection. 5 


— 
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Whether virtue he its own reward or no, vice is cer- 
tainly its own puniſhment. T here ig no peace, ſaith my. 
God, to the wicked. Every luſt has a ſecret ſting witch 
its honey. As the corrupt heart tempts, ſo the guilty, 
conſcience torments it fell. (The form of the expreſ- 
fon ( ſaith my God) intimates the undoubted truth of 
the thing.) T hey are like the troubled ſea when it caunot 
reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt. | 
Their quarrelſome, furious tempers, while they: 
are diſtracted with the tumult of their contending a1. 
ſions, will not permit them to enjoy true peace. The 
conſtant ebullitions of their wrath and malice ; their. 
fretting envy, and diſcontented murmuring; their 
ambitious aims and exorbitant deſires; (which their 
irregular and exceſſive love of the world raiſes in 
them ;) their going about like their maſter, imitating his 
Jon-like roaring, while they are ſeeking their prey, 
being party-devils in damnation, by tempting others 


& 


to fin; and, to add no more, their foaming out their owns, 


ſbame in all their hrutiſn exceſſes, makes the compari- 
lon very joſt. * 
But (to change the ſcene) how calm and ſerene is 
the breaſt of the peaceable, loving, chriſtian! like the 
acifick ſea, whoſe waves are raisd by no ya ge 
blaſts, or. inward ferment. In which the God. of 
peace. dwells as in his. own temple. Into which (as 
the dove brought into the ark the. olive-branch, 
the emblem of peace) the holy dove enters. with 
all its. innocence and ſweetneſs, and finds that reſt 
for the ſole of its foot, which it in vain ſought on 
the unſtable waters of ſtrife. How delightful are the 
| ſecret and quiet emanations of a chriftian's common 
benevolence to all his fellow-creatures, and ial 
complacency in his brethren, the ſaints, the excellent in 
n he is a publick good. And while he doth 
Re xd to all, as he hath opportunity, he receives no plea- 
ture. like that of giving 1 f SW 
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ſolid ſatisfaction 9. 


IJ Job 1. 1. 29. 12, 13, 15, 16. || Job 30. 13 — 21. 
9 Anguſta admodum eſt circa noftra tantum modo commoda læ- 

titiæ materia; ſed eadem eſt ampliſſima, ſi aliorum omnium feli- 

cara cordi nobis fit, Quippe hæc ad illam eandem habebit pro- 
2 1 i | On portionem, 


«Ea 


The nature of man muſt be ſunk very low; his af- 


fections muſt be prodigiouſly corrupted by the moſt 


unnatural and habitual ſinful practices, not to take 
pleaſure in pleaſing. Though a perſon take little care 
to pleaſe, yet when by chance, or'in a good mood by 
deſign he doth pleaſe, not to be re-pleas'd, diſcovers 
a temper I have no name for; and therefore leave you 
to give it one, as you think it deſerves. But ſuch a name- 
leſs temper, is certainly one reaſon, amongſt others, 
of the perfectly ill-natur'd, and diſobliging carriage, 
we ſee ſo common, not only amongſt neighbours, and 
acquaintance, but pretended friends; and too often 
amongſt thoſe who are cloſely united in the bonds of 
nature, but give little evidence of their being ſo, as 
they ought to be, in thoſe of affection. 5 
I have read of the inhabitants of Japan, that they 
will needs ſalute by putting off their ſnoes, becaufe the 
Chineſe (whom they hate) uſe (as we do) to ſalute by 
putting off their hats or caps. :Thus many love to live 
in oppoſition, and to carry it like meer Antipodes in all 
their ways to thoſe they converſe with ; which muſt be 
as troubleſome to themſelves, as hurtful to others. 
It was part of Job's perfection and uprightneſs, and a 
principal ingredient in his fear of God, to avoid this 
reat evil of uncharitableneſs f. He had pleaſure in 


the review, that he had cauſed the widow's heart to fing 
for joy, had been eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, 


and a father to the poor, and that they had been uarm d 
with the fleece of his ſheep ||. 5 5 
The beſt manner of anſwering the end of our crea- 
tion, complying with the higheſt obligation of our 
nature, and moſt nearly imitating our maker (as I 
ſhalt preſently ſhow) cannot but afford an ample and 
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Love makes our brethren to be to us as our ſelves; 
by which means we efteem their welfare as our own, 
and equally dear to us. Our joy is the ſame as if we 
receiv'd all the good things they partake of. What 
abundant pleaſure then hath the ſoul in whom this 
divine grace rules! The great and conſtant benefits 
which ſo many thouſands of his brethren receive from 
God their daily bountiful benefactor, through the uni- 
on and power of love he appropriates to himſelf. And 
how muſt this joy be heighten'd, when he himſelf 1s 
made the happy inſtrument of the conveyance of. parc 
of them 1 | r 

I have heard of a vain and proud perſon, who liv d 
with great pleaſure upon the crazy imagination, that 
all the fine equipages he ſaw in the ſtreets were his 
own. But ſurely he can never want any good thing, 
or-any pleaſure, who looks upon all the bounties of 
providence poured forth into the lap of others, with 
an appropriative view, as if emptied into his own. 
Surely he can have but few joyleſs hours, who can re- 
joice with all his fellow-chriſtians, and cannot be deſti- 
tute, or ſorrowful, till they all are ſo. e 


- * * 


This is a nobler alchymy than the philoſophers by fire 
ever yet diſcovered. This is the arcanum magnum, the 
grand ſecret in ſpiritual chymiſtry. Such a temper 
is the chriſtians true white ſtone, (by which he is more 
happily endowed than Midas) which, like the philoſo- 
pher's fabled one, turns every thing into gold. It ac- 
cumulates ſatisfaction by extract, and repleniſhes the 
mind with a pleaſure far ſuperior to any other on this 
ſide heaven, and below the immediate embraces of 
the deity. Ty Ps , 

O my God! give me this tranſmuting temper of 
* ſoul: and then I will patiently, yea joyfully, wait 


portionem, quam habet immenſa beatitudo Dei, totiuſque huma- 
ni generis, ad curtam illam ficte felicitatis ſupellectilem, quam 
uni homini, eique invido, & malevolo, fortunæ bona poſſint ſup- 
peditare. Cumberland de leg. nat. p. 214. | by 
* Rev. 2. 17« 3 
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; for my laſt and great change. By being 10 like 


* unto thee, I'm ſure, I ſhall e er long be with thee ! 
I wiſh T could ſpeak more from my own experience, 
but believe it, my friends (I'm ſure you wont be- 


lieve it to your hurt) that as this loving temper is the 


image of God, ſo tis no other than the gate of hea- 
ven. Nay, tis heaven anticipated and brought down 
to earth. The pleaſure it brings with it is inconceiva- 
ble by thoſe who are ſtrangers to it, and unutterable 
by thoſe whom it tranſports, In vain doth the ſcorn- 
Ful voluptuary, or covetous, uncharitable wretch, ask 
for an account of it. For it hath no alliance with any 
of the pleaſures of ſenſe, in which they alone delight. 
Nor have they any ideas by which the perception of it 
may be conveyed to them. Nay, tis contrary to all 
their notions. l 159 E 0 

Io moft of you, perhaps, it may ſeem a ſtrange 


1 


paradox. However, with your leave, I'll venture to 


-propoſe it as an highly probable, if not a ceftain, 
truth, chat, There's 4 greater pleaſure in loving than in 
Being beloved. Nay, not only ſimply in being beloved, 
but (which is much fiweeter). in having love returned 


For love. | | 1 
When we are only beloved we are paſſive ; and 


either the unworthineſs and imperfectidn of the lover, 
br our ſiſpicion of the truth of che love, or the weak- 
neſs of its degree, or our fears of its ſhort continu- 
ance, or ſome uneaſineſs ariſing from a ſelf-conſciouſ- 
| Heſs of the want of that merit, which another eye 
thinks it ſees in us, mixed with ſome pity of them; 


and ſorrow for our Telves for the miſtake, or a vain ef- 


fort, while we are fatisfied of the reality or greatneſs 
of the affection beſtowed upon us, to be what we are 


eſteemed, and for which we are beloved; for one, or 
ſome, or all of theſe reaſons, zo be loued, may very in- 


differently and weakly affect us. $ 

But then, indeed, are we ſenſibly touch'd, even to 

the quick; then our whole fouls are alarm'd, and 
* gently raiſed out of their former dreaming 2 

| | ity 


I, ) 
lity by the ſweet voice of pleaſure, as one awakened 
by melodious, ſoft muſick (as Montaigne, the famous 
French eſſayiſt, tells us, his father took care he ſhould be 
every morning) when love inyades our own breaſts, or 
ſteals into them ; finds, or makes a way to our hearts, 
before unexperienced, and unrelenting. And when 
its ſallies thence, are active and vigorous upon ſuitas 
ble and worthy objects: Then indeed, I grant (if 
ever) the pleaſure of being beloved (re-loved I ſhould 
ſay) may rival, and nearly reſemble that of loving. 
Though I incline to think, it ean never equal, much 
leſs exceed it. = | mw 
Concern and tenderneſs for another is ſs yery 
pleaſing an emotion, becauſe it powerfully ſtirs that 
principle of ſympathy and affection, which, as a root; 
fil abides in our ſouls, (not wholly dug up by fin, 
though render'd unfruitful by it) in a right manner, 
and calls it forth into exerciſe in a way agreeable to its 
nature. As what we do naturally we do moſt freely, 
ſo (for that very reaſon) moſt delightfully. There 
ſtill remains ſome of this love-fire in our natures, tho? 
covered over by the embers of corruption. As they 
are blown off by the Holy Spirit (the wind that blowerh 
where it lifteth) it appears, as with a profitable warmth 
to others, ſo with a refreſhing light to our ſelves. 
_ A ſelfiſh perſon, void of the ſociable paſſions of the 
ſoul (bur as ſach a monſter can hardly be ſuppoſed, I 
ſhould rather ſay, without the exerciſe of them) loſes 
the top of earthly happineſs, the cream of this world's 
ſweetneſs, the Haut-gouſt, and beſt teliſh of life: 
While he would monopolize all the profits and plea- 
ſures of it, forgetting the want of room in his narrow 
foul for any of them in their truth and extent, proprer 
vitam vi vendi perdit cauſas, he loſes all things that de- 
ſerve thoſe names; all the noble purpoſes and ends 
. of being, He deprives himſelf of that very thing, 
which alone makes life it ſelf truly valuable, arid for 
which alone any ſoul that knows its own nature, and 


the obligations of it, would wiſh to live, and move, and 
| K have 
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have its being, viz. the capacity of doing good, and the 
pleaſure of pleaſing. This is the only innocent ſenſu- 
ality. This is the trueſt and higheſt Epicuriſm. It's a 
nobler fruit than ever grew in the garden of that phi- 
loſopher, from whom the name is derived. (I fear I 
ſpeak AR ABI CE to ſome of you. I pray God give 
you the hearing ear and the underſtanding heart.) 

** Amongſt the many refinements upon pleaſure, 
* which this polite age hath produc'd, it is a wonder 
to me (faith an elegant modern writer) that fo few 
** have hit upon this of relieving the poor; (one prin- 
cipal and eſſential branch of the grace I am ſpeaking 
of.) This may ſound harſh in the ears of a fine 
** gentleman; but moſt certain it is, that the leaſt re- 
flection would furniſh him with the ſame obſervati- 
on. Were it poſſible for ſuch a one to enter into 
all the diſmal circumſtances of want, poverty and 
diſtreſs; and to conſider how far it may be in his 
power to remove them, he would be content, per- 
haps, to part with ſome of his preſent enjoyments, 
or rather to exchange them for thoſe of a more ex- 
quiſite nature. | 55 
In the work of creation God uſed no inſtruments; 
but in preſervation he does; and how delightful 
* (one well faith) muſt it be, to adminiſter to the di- 
* vine providence, in the preſervation of our own 
wk - 

kind. Methinks a man ready to periſh for hunger, 
has hardly ſo pleaſant a reliſh of his food, as he 
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| © that gives it him. 


We ought heartily to pity the covetous, who do not 
know the pleaſure of being charitable. 


XI. Ag. Lo vk makes us like God. 


God doth not only love, but is love. (aloe 
ayalorns) Amor per efſentiam, Love is his . 
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ſence, 
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ſence *. He hath it not by a weak and derivative 
articipation. Without it he would not be God. 
hough in ſcripture God is often ſaid to be angry, and 
to hate; yet he is never ſaid to be anger or hatred ; nor 
even juſtice it ſelf. In thoſe reſpects he is always ſpo- 
ken of (in concreto) in the concrete. But he is expreſsly 
ſaid to be love (in abſtrafto) in the abſtract. Infinite 
ower, and infinite wiſdom, without this, would be ſo 
His from conſtituting his nature, that they would make 
a being quite contrary to what we mean by God. 
*Tis this makes him more the object of our affection 
than our fear. This bends not only our knees, but 
our hearts to him. A 
God's love is a boundleſs ocean without bottom or 
ſhore. His mercy, goodneſs, patience, long-ſuffer- 
ing, forbearance, forgiveneſs, are either other names 
of it, or its genuine and bleſſed effects. His mercy 
is great above the heavens: and he doth abundantly pardun h. 
Judgment is God's flrange work, i. e. oppoſite, as it 
were, to his nature. Fury is not in him f. God ſeems 
to go out of himſelf, and perſonate a ſinful creature, 
when he is angry. But the exerciſe of his mercy is 
his delight, and he counts it his deareſt glory. When 
Moſes ſaid, ſhew me thy glory; God ſaid, I will make all 
my goodneſs to paſs before thee||, In how much a 
higher ſenſe doth that character belong to God, 
which David aſſumes to himſelf. I am for peace. 
In the original tis emphatical. I peace, or, I (am) 
peace. God's wiſdom is always buſied, and his pow- 
er always exerted to ſerve his mercy, and his mercy 
to ſerve our neceſſities. God gives us richly all things 
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* I do not here uſe Eſſence ſynonimouſly with ſubſtar.ce ; but in 
the proper metaphyſical ſenſe of the word, ſignifying, ©** That by 
which a thing is what it is.” For in that ſenſe, the attributes of 
| God conſtitute his eſſence, as ſolidity or impenetrability is the eſſence of 
matter, 
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50 enjoy, that pertain unto life and godlineſs *. The earth 
* empties into our coffers its ſilver and gold: the 
paſtures ſend us in cattle ; the fea and rivers fifh : 
the air fowl. We want nothing for uſe or delight; 
for food or phyſick. God gives us the light and 
warmth of the ſun, rain from heaven, aud fruitful ſea- 
ſons, filling our hearts with food and gladneſs ; the influ- 
ences of the ſtars, the miniftration of angels ; the 
ſpecial benefits of his grace, as well as the common 
bounties of his providence, the advantage of the goſpel, 
all fuitable helps for ſalvation, the righteouſneſs of his 
fon, the aids of the ſpirit ; and the hope of his glory. 
The ancients have a ſaying, that God was turned in- 
to love when he made the world ; much rather may we 
ſay he was when he redeemed it. Or more properly 
may we ſay (not that God was turned into love (for in 
him there 1s no variableneſs, or the leaſt ſhadow of turn- 
ing ) but that he then appeared to be what he always 
was, and cannot but always be, viz. infinite love. Then 
the treaſures of that love were unlock d. Then the foun- 
tains of that great deep were brokenup. We were made with 
a word, but we are bought with a price. In creation 
| God gave us to our ſelves. In redemption he gives 
| himſelf to us. All other bleſſings are but foils to this 
miraculous mercy, and unſpeakably below the leaſt in- 
ſtance of it. 

Now, beloved, if. God fo (fo early, ſo fervently, 
ſo ſeaſonably; ſo undeſervedly, fo expenſively, fo ef- 
fectually, ſo wonderfully) loved us ! we ought alſo to love 
one another ||. This you lee is the inference. One would 
have thought that the concluſion drawn from ſuch 
premiſes, would have been that more obvious, and. 
more ſeemingly proper one, viz, we ought to love 
him. This certainly follows with the higheft reaſon. 

But the evangeliſt poſtpones this conſequence for the 
preſent, that he might keep ro the argument in hand. 


* 1 Tim. 6,17. 2 Pet. 1. 33 F Jam. I. 17. ll 1 John 4. 11. 
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He was ſo intent upon it, that he would not allow hims 
ſelf in ſo juſt and ſhort a digreſhon. Nay, God 
himſelf doth, as it were, over-look for a time, and in 
ſome caſes and reſpects, our love due to him, and 
places it, in the effects thereof, to the account of our 
brethren. | 5 1 
Religion, diveſted of charity, makes a man more 
ſavage and furious, and more like the devil, than 
human nature is well capable of being without it: 
becauſe it does, in a manner, licenſe and ſanctify the 
worſt paſſions that belong to us. | 

Pythagoras uſed to ſay, that in two things we re- 
ſemble God, viz, In telling truth, and beſtowing benefits. 

Though it ,muſt be acknowledged that the great- 
eſt love in the creature is but a drop to this ocean, 
but a ſpark to this flame, and can bear but a little 
better reſemblance to it, than the ſun drawn on a 
wall with a coal doth to that glorious laminary, ſhi- 
ning in its meridian luſtre, yet the ſmall degree of like- 
neſs we can attain to (becauſe it is ftill a likeneſs) 
muſt be as earneſtly aſpired after, as if we were ca- 
pable of a far greater. „„ 1 
Let us then light our torch at this fountain, and 
aſpire after ſome reſemblance to our God in this love- 
ly attribute. As it renders him infinitely amiable 
to the guilty creature, fo let ſome degrees of likeneſs 
to it, render us acceptable to our creator, and profi- 
table and delightful to our fellow- creatures. 

God is more imitable in his mercy than in any other 
perfection. The wiſdom of God is too high, his power 
too great, his juſtice too ſtrict for us. 7 e furtheft 
that our ſaviour goes in ſetting us a pattern of wiſ- 
dom, and innocence, is to the ſerpents, and dove. 
He doth not ſay be ye wiſe, but merciful, as your fa- 
ther is alſo merciful P, 1 5 

Faith and hope do not make us like God, becauſe 
neither of them are in him. The all- ſufficient God, 
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„ 
whoſe underſtanding is infinite; who is the fountain of 
his own bleſſedneſs, and who before all worlds was 
the theatre of his own glory, cannot be ſaid either to 
believe or hope; but he loves, yea, as hath been juſt 
ſaid, he zs love. The property of hope is to deſire 
and expect ; and it implies penury, inſufficiency, and 
the abſence of the thing hoped for. The property 
of faith is to receive, and lay hold; but of love to 
give and lay out. | | 
Now you know the memorable expreſſion of our 
faviour, which ſaint Paul preſerved, that it is more 
BLESSED to give than to receive. The poor receiver 
thinks himſelf happy ; the bountiful giver certainly 
is ſo. The latter is the greateſt gainer. For what he 
beſtows, he /ays up in ſtore for himſelf. The advan- 
tage of the former may ſoon wear away ; the reward 
of the latter abideth. The good deed is recorded in 
the high court of heaven; and will ſtand as a fair item 
till the great day of reckoning. It brings comfort as 
an immediate recompence ; and it will continue (pro- 
bably increaſe) it on the brink of the grave. Raiſing 
a great eſtate is but carrying a great account into the 
other world ; which charitable expences would help 
to diſcharge. But to come to the point before us 
(for this may rather be referred to the preceding 
head of the pleaſure of charity) it is more bleſſed, &c. 
i. e. not only becauſe it is more delightful, or more 
honourable, or more advantagious, by laying others 
under obligations to us, or even becauſe by pitying and 
giving to the poor wwe lend to the Lord F, who will certain- 
ty repay us with uſury ; nor meerly becauſe tis doing 
more good, but principally, as I take the word || here 
to ſignify, becauſe it makes us more like God, and 
that not only as it is a mark of greater ſufficiency, 
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1 
and freedom, but eſpecially as thereby we diſcover 
a greater likeneſs to the divine benignity. There's 
more of God in the temper and a&, who gives to all, 
but receives of none. There's more of his goodneſs 
in having a heart, and more of his happineſs in ha- 
ving a power to give. : g 
Gur love is moſt like God's when tis free and un- 
conſtrained, unſelf- intereſted, univerſal, conſtant, ſe- 
cret, when it is extended to the moſt unworthy, even 
our enemies, and when it is manifeſted in preventing 
our brothers ſin, and hath a tendency to ſave his 
—_ 7 
As it is one ſtrange effect of love to make the be- 
loved object preſent with us, and in deſpite of abſence 
to unite us to it, ſo the higheſt and moſt remarkable 
quality of love is the power it hath of transforming 
lovers into the things they love, and to impreſs on 
them their qualities. | | 
This power appeareth both in the natural and moral 
world. 'To paſs by the former, tis evident, as to the 
latter, that concupiſcence, or ſinful love imprints in 
men the qualities of the things they doat upon. Ex- 
perience tells us, that the Amoroſo's become as effemi- 
nate as the objects of their careſſes; that the ambi- 
tious aſſume the vanity of that glory they court; and 
the covetous become as ſenſeleſs as the metal they 
adore. = 5 
Thus charity, or divine love, transforms holy ſouls 
into a divine image; a likeneſs to the object of their ſu- 


preme affection. It gives us what the devil promis d 


our firſt parents *: ſo that our laudable ambition 
may innocently obtain what a faulty pride made them 
inſolently cover. | 3 

Though every chriſtian grace is a diftin& line of this 
picture; yet 'tis charity gives the perfection of co- 
lour, proportion, and feature. 'This is the end of 
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all its deſign 
chis the trrumph of its glory. 


; dignity of our nature to approach to the firſt and beſt 
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s: this is the maſter-piece of its power: 


Let me further preſs the argument upon you from 


this motive, vis. To be like God will be your higheſt l- 


As itis the greateſt happineſs, ſo it is the higheſt 


copy after which we were formed. The excellengy 


of every creature riſes proportionably to its advance 
co its original. As the waters taſte ſweeter the near 


er we drink them to the fountain-head. | 


We are naturally aſpiring. But for the moſt part 


our ambition is faulty and fooliſh ; our fin and our 


Thame : becauſe the objects of it are mean and low; 
as unworthy our purſuits, as unſatisfying to our de- 
fires. To aſpire after earthly grandeur, and the ap- 
plauſe of the vulgar, is graſping at a cloud, and ſeek- 
ing after lying vanities ; (lying ; becaufe they lie to us, 


by deceiving us, and appearing to be that ſolid good, 


which they are not, and cannot be.) 

To covet worldly pelf, and heap up riches, 1s em- 
bracing a dunghill. "Tis a groveling in the duſt, and 
with a ſordid envy robbing the ſerpent of his food. 
But as to the love of heavenly things, and a confor- 
mity to God's image, in which our true felicity con- 
fiſts, we may retain our ambition, and aſpire as high 
as we pleaſe. And the higher our ambition riſes, the 
— ſhall we obtain, and the more honourable ſhall 
we be. | 

There are ſuch enlarged defires implanted' in our 
ſouls, as nothing but an infinite good can fill and ſa- 
tisfy : (a leſſer good may poſſeſs, but it cannot fil us) 
and we a& moſt worthily, when we a& moſt ſuitably 
ro our natures thus endow'd : which cannot be, by 
profuſely flinging away thoſe vaſt defires on meaner 
objects, and any created good, but by fixing them 


on the nobleſt, and moſt worthy ; and by endeavour- 


ing to copy out the perfections of our creator, accord- 


ing to the model of our preſent imperfect ſtate, If 3 
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act otherwiſe we not only diſparage the nature of 
God; but act beneath the dignity of our own. 
Whereas, by the method here recommended, we ſhall 
fall in with the grand deſign of his grace, to bring 
us to glory, by a way, that doth in a like manner ele- 
vate our natures, as the happineſs to which it leads, 
and reſerv'd for us, will. 1 3 
When the ſoul that hath eſcap'd the corruption of the 
world through luſt, and hath attained to ſome degree 
of likeneſs. to God in his goodneſs as well as holi- 
neſs, by putting off its ſavage and þbrutiſh nature 
in regeneration, compares its preſent with its former 
ſtate (though it lately /ay among the pots ; it is now be- 
come as rhe wings of a dove covered with filver, and her 
feathers with . "gle? ) what abundant honour muſt 
it perceive to be put upon it? what a foil is the re- 
membrance of its former loathſome deformity to that 
divine comelineſs that now adorns it? nothing, but 
the grace that beſtows ſuch a beauty, can ſuppreſs the 
— 4 which would otherwiſe ariſe in the heart from 
the contemplation of it. | | | 
To be made partakers of the divine nature f (or, rather 
a divine or godlike f nature) (for tis deus ovezo; with- 
out the article 71s prefixed in the Greek) is fo lofty and 
magnificent an expreſſion, that if it had not been an 
inſpired phraſe, it would have ſeemed to border on 
blaſphemy, and to be not barely improperly but pro- 
fanely applied to the ſouls of men (the beſt of which 
are neceflarily very imperfect, and ſullied with much 
impurity, during their abode in the body) and abſo- 
lately unapplicable even to angels; yea, to archan- 
gels ; ſpirits of the higheſt order. + 


Laſtly, AxG. XII. Love fits us for heaven ; and 
is neceſſary to bring us thither. | 


It's the capacity we carry with us to reliſh all its joys 
and glories. It's that divine ſenſe of the ſoul, by which 


* Plal. 68. 13. f 2 Pet. 1.4. | TD 
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it takes in the heavenly felicity. Love not only fle, 
but makes heaven. Tis the form, the matter (to 
ſpeak in the terms of the old philoſophy) and the 
all of heaven. There no ſelfiſh principles or actions 
have any place. | is | 

As the mutual groans of the damned will be a vaſt 
acceſſion to their torments, ſo the aſſurance the ſaints 
will have of each others bleſſedneſs (both as to the de- 
gree and continuance) will reflect reciprocal rays of 
pleaſure and amity, deriv'd from the ſame fountain of 
light and love. 8 

The contemplation of God's infinite power and 
wiſdom diſplay'd in all his works; eſpecially, the 
admiration of his tranſcendent goodneſs (the riches of 
that grace which brought them thither) and their pre- 
fent experience of the profuſion of his bounty, in 
the neareſt and brighteſt views of his majeſty, and 
amidſt the higheſt and moſt numerous expreſſions of 
his favour, will eternally ſubminiſter, to the whole 
. adoring ſociety, © freſh anthems of praiſe, freſh 
raptures of love, and freſh congratulations of the 
common felicity. 

We never read of war in heaven, ſince the firſt pre- 
ſumptuous diſturbers, of its peace were caſt out, ex- 
cept once in a viſion *. 5 ; - 

As the happineſs of heaven will be endleſs, the te- 
nure of the ſaints poſſeſſion being infinitely firm both 
by the will and power of the beſtower (ſure ſup- 


ports of its everlaſting duration) ſo it will be perfect- 


iy pure; free from any inharmonious allay either of 
plaintive ſorrow, or jarring diſcord. There will be 
no noiſe of axes and hammers heard in the temple 
above, any more than there was in Solomon's earthly 
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temple, by which it was glorioully typify c. 
All the heavenly harps are tuned to a full Diapa- 
ſen f. The bitter root of ſorrow and ftrife will not 


* Rev. 12. 7. Ei” 
Att ren, per omnia. A term in muſick ( equivalent to uni- 


ſoo) which ſignifies a perfect harmony, or full chord. 


grow 


grow in that chearful and well temper d ſoil. There 
is the true Golden Age; there are the true Harcyon 
Days. No ſtormy paſſions ever blow in theſe calm and 
peaceable regions, which are above. the reach of all 
tempeſts. This earth alone is the fruirful ſoil of fin 
and ſorrow; hatred and contention. There unmix' d 
joys unite with perfect love. There charity and good= 
will reign triumphant; and for ever. 1 * 

Now, this being the caſe ; we muſt take love along 
with us to heaven, or we may as well ftay here below, 

Beſides the legal bar that excludes uncharitable 
perſons from the beatifick viſion, there's a moral inca- 
pacity: He that is at enmity with his brother, hath a 
carnal mind, which is enmity againſt God“ alſo; And 
enmity is excluſive of all delight. For happineſs is a 
relative thing; and doth in its own nature imply a cor- 
reſpondence and agreement between the faculty and 
the object. The fineft conſort of muſick to. one who 
hath no muſical ear, may prove an ungrateful din, 
Experience tells us, that to ſome inharmomeal, un- 
ſtrung ſouls (what ſhall I call them?) ſome will hardly 


allow ſuch to have ſouls (who alledge a currant ſaying 


in their vindication) for how can a foul hate muſick 
which is the greateſt harmony (zeure) (as tis juſtly 
called) it ſelf? Experience, I ſay, aſſures us of this 
ſtrange truth, that to ſome uncbuth minds the ſweeteſt 
ſtrains of Purcel's vocal, or Coreli's inſtrumental mu- 
ſick may prove not only an unmoving, but a troubles 
. fome and harſh entertainment. In like manner; a 

man placed in the midf of the fulreſs of joy with an uns 
ſuitable mind, would be empty of. the leaſt meaſure of 
ſatisfaction. The rivers of pleaſure at God's right 
hand would flow in vain to him who could not drink. 
What would the ocean of bliſs avail to a foul which 
dould not bath in ir? All the joys with which the per- 

fe& ſtate abounds; ſuch as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 

would be ſo many miſeries to ſuch a one: He would 
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be poor amidft the rich variety of employments he 
would find the angels and ſaints engag'd in. Inftead 
of mingling with delight in their ſociety and work, he 
would ftand at a folitary diſtance, and either turn his 
back, or look askaunce upon them, with diſtaſte and 
envy. In a word, ſuch a one would be uneaſy in 
Abraham's boſom, and find his hell in heaven it ſelf. 
I his is a topick which our modern Enghſh divines 
dave frequently and accurately handled, to ſhow, that 
the connexion between holineſs and happineſs is not a 
meer poſitive appointment (as the forbidding our firft 
parents to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, or the ceremonial rites in join'd the Jews) of 
which there is no other reaſon but the ſovereign will of 
God; but that the foundation of it is laid in the un- 
changeable nature and reſpect of things: and it may 
be well apply'd, as it hath been, as a good argument 
to cut off the preſuming hopes of a death-bed repen- 
tance. Se Rr 
It may no leſs juſtly be urged in the preſent caſe. 
We cannot be poſſeſſed of the inheritance with the ſaints 
zn light, without a preparatory meetneſs for it: and 
tis evident, that charity, as well as purity, makes a 
part of that meetneſs, Bleſſed are the pure in heart, 
for they ſpall ſes Gad. The excluſion of others is pe- 
remptory and univerſal. Without holineſs no man ſhall 


| ſ tee ile Lord t, becauſe God ĩs holy; and the angels and 


faints are holy; and their employment is holy. 

May we not argue with a parity of reaſon, without 
| Hove no man (hall ſee that God whois love || ; nor join him- 
ſelf to that ſociety of benign ſpirits, whoſe temper is 
the moſt exalted love; and whoſe employment is (not 
only a praiſing, but a) loving God' and! one another 
without meaſure or end. | | 
Thus reaſon and revelation both aſſure us, that as 
nothing unclean, fo nothing unloving, can or ſhall 
enter into the neu and holy Jeruſalem yg. There's no 
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going thither without a preparatory likeneſs of oun 
Pals to the temper and employment of the citizens, 
For as the happineſs of ſenſe is by an impreſſion of © 
pleaſure from a ſuitable object, ſo the happineſs of in- 
tellectual beings (with regard to their mutual con- 
verſe) ariſes om a conformity of diſpoſitions. ._ 

This is the foundation of that wondrous inter- 
courſe and rapturous communion, the angels and pi 
rits of guſt men made perfect, enjoy in glory with the 

three perſons of the ever-bleſſed Trinity; and that in- 
effably harmonious correſpondence which they main- 
tain with one another. > nh 


APPLICATION. 


1. Inf. Porky is a falſe and antichriſtian religion, be- 

cauſe it is ſo void of love and charity; and not only alas 
Fut encourages perſecution for conſcience-ſake, as one of its 
Principles. | | 


Of 


We muſt not judge of the truth of a religion by the 
neral practices, but the avowed principles of its pro- 
eſſors, otherwiſe we muſt give up our common chri- 
ſtianity ; which, though ſo pure and peacealle in its 
principles, is yet ſo ſtained and deformed. by the 
polluted and contentious lives of the corrupt genera- 
lity who pretend cordially to embrace it ; and ſhel- 
ter themſelves under its venerable and divine name. 
Nothing unbaptizes a man more than dipping fim 
ſelf in blood. If Popery be true chriſtianity, it's of 
ſuch a kind as bids defiance to its author, by defpifing 
his example, and rejecting his authority. Popery- not 
only breaks the great law of chriſtianity, but denies 
the obligation. The church. of Rome puts out the 
eyes of thoſe of her own communion, and tears, out 
the hearts of thoſe of another. Her maxims are ſuił- 
ed to promote univerſal blindneſs or ruin ; to deceive; 
or deſtroy all mankind; | ; NG 


* 
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| KC. 
Some Romaniſts have, indeed, diſcovered commend- 
able degrees of candor and moderation. But at the 
Fame time that this is granted, it cannot be denied 
that they expreſs'd more good nature than their very 
bad religion either allowed or inclined them to. 
It would be an abſurd ſuppoſition (how ſtrong ſo- 
ever the temptation may be to make it) that they are 
' formed in a different mould from their fellow-crea- 
\ tures, and their ſouls originally created with features 
unlike thoſe of all the world befides. However, this 
ſeems evidently the truth, viz. that many of them, 
naturally, in all likelihood, of a lamb-like diſpoſition 
as well as others, have been turned into wolves and 
tygers by their religion. The principles imbibed in 
their education, and ſedulouſly infuſed into them by 
their prieſts, have quite ſpoil'd their tempers. The 
influence of them to this effe& plainly appears to be 
very general. A ftrange religion! the more of which 
i a perſon attains to, as to its grand article, the leſs he 
= has of an eſſential grace of chriſtianity ! 
In a word, a looſe Proteſtant lives like a brute ; a devout 
Papiſt acts like a devil. | 


2. Inf. The wickedneſs and abſurdity of perſecution ; ſeeing 

| it is ſo entirely deſtructive of this duty of love, ſo peremp- - 

j f zorily injoined in the text; ſo contrary to the bright and 

if perfect example of our Saviour ; ſo oppoſite to the genius 

| of his goſpel, and the ſpirit and character of his faithful 
Followers. As error doth not deſerve violence to ſuppreſs 

dt, ſo neither doth truth want it for its ſupport. 


Perſecution for conſcience ſake is wicked, not only 
for the reaſons juſt mentioned, but further, | 

Becauſe its anticipating the day of judgment. 'The 
Lord of the harveſt, for wiſe ends, not ſubje& to our 
ignorant cenſures, not only permits, but appoints the 
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Wheat and the tares to grow together till the end of it. 


What 


| Mat. 13. 29, 30. 


me * 
What arrogance, and unſeaſonable officiouſneſs, then 


is it, for the ſervants to proceed to a violent and 
haſty ſeparation of them? he alone hath authority to 
ive order for the rooting out and burning the tares. 
What inſolence is it to take his own work out of his 
own hands? 
It's a violation of a natural and divine right. A 
man cannot poſſibly have a clearer right to any earthly 
poſſeſſion, or the liberty of his body, than to think 
freely for himſelf in religious matters, and to act ac- 
cording to thoſe thoughts, by ſerving God as he thinks 
may be moſt pleaſing to him. For if religion be prac- 
tical, and doth not reſt in an idle ſpeculation, it's 
equally evident, that toleration muſt extend to all the 
actions of practical concluſions, as it is that a man 
ſhould be allowed to govern himſelf by conſcience. 
No man needs thank another for the privilege of meer 
thinking as he pleaſes, which tis utterly impoſſible 
for him in the leaft meaſure to be deprived of. Only | 
it muſt be granted, that the magiſtrate is obliged to 
ſecure the community againſt all who plead the prero- 
gative of conſcience to deſtroy it. | 
I call the right juſt mentioned a zatural right, be- 
cauſe it's inlaid in the frame of man's nature, 7. e. he is 
not only naturally ſenſible of it, but naturally, and 
therefore ſtrongly inclined to hold it faſt, and act 
fuitably to it: and a divine right becauſe God hath 
not only given him a nature ſo furniſhed and diſpo- 
ſed, but hath ſuper-added the obligation of his own 
revealed will, and expreſs command, in this reſpect 
eſpecially, and above all others, to follow the dictates 
of his conſcience. The neceſſity, as well as advan- 
tage, of acting according to this gate, enlightens, 
and fills both pages of his Son's goſpel. 

When any therefore would deprive us of this privi- 
lege, they, at the ſame time, endeavour to wreſt from 
us a natural and divine right, and deal with us as 
brutes, which is the greateſt affront they can offer us. 

Whatever intimation they may give of their kind in- 
IT * | tentions | 
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tentions to cure us of our errors, and prevent the de- 
ftructive conſequence of them, by ſuch a proceedure 
they plainly declare us both unworthy and incapable 


ef religion. N 

- Perſecution for oonſcience-ſake is wicked, becauſe 
It's an uſurpation of God's prerogative. © As conſci- 
F* ence cannot be forced by any human power, ſo 
God has reſerved to himſelf the ſole command 
F overit*,” *Tis an eſſential defect of power in ſo- 
vereigns, though the moſt abſolute, to make laws in 
matters of religion, and enforce obedience by ſangui- 
nary ſanctions. : 
This right of judging for our ſelves, and acting ac- 
cordingly in religion, hath both the characters of an 
unalienable right, viz. that it neither may nor can be 
parted with, The homage of our ſpirits is due ro the 
father of them f, by a right antecedent, and far ſupe- 
Fior to any our fellow-creatures can claim, though ex- 
alted to the higheſt degree above us, under the title 
of earthly Gods. Iis in our keeping, but tis God's 
property. We ſhould not only act contrary to its own, 
nature, fruſtrate God's deſign, and diſparage his wif- 
dom in giving us a conſcience, and the capacity of a 
Private judgment, but we ſhould rob him, as well as 


cheat our ſelves, if we parted with it, ſuppoſing it poſ- 


Able. aol 
The civil properties of individuals are, no doubt, 
in ſome degrees, and in many reſpects, ſubject to the 
diſpoſal of human authority, to ſupply the publick 
neceſſities, and promote the welfare of that communi- 
ty, of which we are a part, and by which we are pro- 
tected. Our being members of it, and ſharing the 
benefits of. that relation, not only gives them ſuch a 
Tight, but (though a tacit) is yet a real acknow- 
ledgment of it by us. 


— 
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Proteftants of Poland and Lithuania, 11th Aug. 1719. | 
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But as to the ſacred incloſure of conſcience, tis th 
worſt kind, and higheſt degree of tyranny and ſa- 
crilege to break in upon it; and not. to aſſert and de- 
fend ſo important a truſt, and ſo undoubted a privi- 
lege, is the baſeſt and moſt cowardly treachery f. 

The other property mentioned of an unalienablè 
right was, that Gs it may not) ſo it cannot be taken 
away; which being applicable to the caſe in hand, 

makes it abſurd, as well as wicked, to attempt to de- 

prive a man of the liberty of his conſcience. ._ 

Amongſt many other good arguments againſt the 
doctrine of perſecution, the two following (of ſpecial 
note) intirely overthrow it, viz; r 

t. The inluffcieney of pecuniary mulcts and bodily 
puniſhments, c. to anſwer the end (real or pretends 
ed) of the inflicters; viz. to illuminate the unders. 
ſtanding, convince the judgment, and free the mind 
from the heretical pravity, with which it is ſuppoſed to 
be infected. | 427 

2. The conſideration of the nature of true religion: 
which neceſſarily includes the intention and aſſent of 
CCC „„ % On 
As to the firſt of theſe arguments, Tome Proteftants 
(tis true) if you'll allow them the character, certain 
ly in this reſpe& neither Proteſtants nor Chriſtianls5*.,.. 
yea, hardly men) have aſſerted both the fitneſs an 
neceſſity of ſanguinary laws to root ſome perſuaſſont out 
of the minds of men in order to make them peaceabley 
and ſubmiſſive to the publick eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſn- 
ments of thè country where 5 live“. (By the way 


1 


—— 


| 7 Nulluni enormins peccatum dari poteſt quam in conſcientias 
imperium exercere velle. Qui enim conſcientiis imperare volant; 
ii arcem celi invadunt, & plerumque terrz poſſeſſionem perdunt. 
A ſaying of the emperor Maximilian, celebrated in many Authors. 

Of all the tyrannies on human kind. 

The worſt is that which perſecutes the inc. 
„ PDPD̃uden's Hind and Panther, 
 * That I may not offend the living by any quotations out of their 
Jermons, or other diſcourſes, (from whence I could cite many _ 

_ 


Any 
Obſerve, that as this doctrine would oblige all to con- 
form to the publickly eſtabliſh'd religion, both as to 
its doctrines and practices, in Great Britain (the diffe- 
rent ſtate of theſe things in the northern and ſouthern 
parts of the iſland, and the abſurdity of the doctrine 
Miciently deducible from that conſideration alone, 
we at preſent paſs by) ſo it equally ſerves to make 
Proteſtants and Chriſtians turn . Papiſts, Mahometans, 
or Heathens, in other countries) . 
Conceive otherwiſe of the matter, if you can. 
Frame an Idea of a man's thinking as another would 
have him to gratify a kind requeſt, or to ſmooth a 
contracted brow, or to ſave himſelf from the effect of 
ſome terrible threat; a dungeon, a gibbet, or a ſtake ; 
Oc. and give me the reſult of your attempt. I am 
apt to think, Fides voluntatis, a belief of the will, i. e. 
à willingneſs to believe (a faith the popiſh prieſts are 
often forced to be contented with from their converts, 
_ eſpecially as to the grand trying article of Tranſabſtan- 


and bloody periods ;) 1 ſhall produce only three from.the dead, viz. _ 
No power or policy can keep men peaceable, until ſome per- 
« ſewaſions are rooted out of their minds by sEVERNITY oF Laws 
% AND PENALTIES. Parker's Eccleſ. policy, p. 145. See Dr. Owen's 


Survey of #, p. 288. | | | N 
2 Ir 15:ccrtamly the duty of a prince to uſe his power and inte- 
« zeſt to eſtabliſh the true religion in his kingdoms, to ineourage 
*© the true profeſſors of it, and to Tay ſuch *eſtraints upon others as 
« may be ſufficient to make them conſider, and bearken to wiſe inſtruct i- 
& ons, &c. (the doGiine of perſecution plainly defended in ſoft 
words.) Some ſeaſonable reflections bn the diſcovery of the late plot, be- 
ing a ſermon preach'd on that occaſion by W. Sherlock, D. D. 1683. 
16. | FS. . „ 
Fe God ſtrikes many in their temporal concerns to promote and 
< farther them in their ſpiritual ; and if this way fails of its de- 
« ſigned effect; it is not from the wnfitueſs of the remedy, but the 
« invincible indiſpoſition of the patient. God knows how to reach 
c the ſoul through the body; and ſo do the laws of all the wiſe 
&« nations in the world; though our new-faſhion'd politicks, I 
© confeſs, contrary to them all, have cry'd down the fitneſs of all 
* remporal inflictions to reduce men to a ſober ſenſe and judgment 
« in matters of religion.“ South's ſerm. vol. 6. p. 324, 325. third 
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tiation) will be the utmoſt you will be able to attain a 
notion of. 5 1 
The moſt cruel tortures which were ever threaten d, 
or which any martyrs ever ſuffered, cannot change 
one thought of the mind, whatever outward actions 
they may extort. The commands of the fiereeſt ty- 
rants avail no more in the caſe than a puff of wind. 
The unanimous determinations of general councils, 
and the loudeſt thunders of the Vatican, have no more 
force than an unheard whiſper. Like a ball ſtruck in 
the open air, they make no impreſſion; they rebound 
not with any conviction. | 5 

J may add, that if oppreſſion will make a wiſe man 
mad *, much more one of a weak capacity, I mean, 
that an injurious violence will be fo far from inclining 
the ſufferer to be of the perſecutor's mind, that, as it 
will irritate him againft his perſon, fo it will, for that 
very reaſon, prejudice him againft his opinions. His 

erſon, conduct, and ſentiments, will appear alike 
odious and abſurd, from theſe feeling methods uſed. 
to make him approve of each. | Thee” 

While your brother harbours a ſuſpicion of your 
good-will towards him (which an harſh carriage will 
certainly create and confirm) he is not likely to give 
your reaſons and advice an over-fair reception, or 
have an ear open to any conviction you would faſten 
upon him. What doth not oblige in one we love? What 
doth not offend in one we diſlike ? 
Ihe ſecond argument I mentioned, as what cuts up 

by the roots the doctrine of perſecution, was taken 
from the conſideration of the nature of true religion, 
which neceſſarily includes the intention and aſſent of 
the mind. 

Religion, or the ſervice of God, being called reaſon- 
able f, not only teaches us, that we have the beſt rea- 
ſon to embrace and practiſe it our ſelves, but it fairly 
intimates, that without reaſon there is no religion; 
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and that there fore we neither ought, nor can, enforce 
it upon others, without appealing to their reaſon, and 
convincing them by it 5 | 
Religion is a ſincere ſpiritual ſervice, which ng 
force can compel to: though it may to formal hypocri- 
iy, viz. a performing the external acts of religion, 
without a ſuitable inward diſpoſitian of heart; to 4 
form of godlineſs without the power f. If the internal, un- 
conſtrained act of the will be. abſent, the external acts 
of adoration are no true devotion. They are no bet- 
ter than the ſacrifice of fools, abominable to God, and 
unprofitable to man. They can (as one well faith ||) 
* with no more propriety be reckoned worſhip, than 
*: the accidental fall of a ſtatue in the preſence of an 
* earthly monarch can be reputed homage paid unto 
* him.” Only thoſe weapons of the chriſtian warfare, 
which are not carnal, can bring into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Chriſt $. God is a ſpirit, and they that 
worſhip him (truly and acceptably) muſt worſhip him in 
Pirit and in truth. Such true worſhippers the father ſeeketh 
(and ſuch only) to worſhip him J. It is no bad defini- 
tion of religion (I think) which TI have met with, viz. 
That it is a certain perſwaſion in the ſoul with re- 
I gard to God, which in the will produces that love 
* and fear and reverence, which this ſupreme being 
* juſtly challenges, and in the members of the. body 
* ſigns ſuitable to this perſwaſion, and this diſpoſition 
* of the will; inſomuch, that if theſe outward ſigns 
* exift without that interior ſtate of the ſoul which 
* anſwers to em, or with ſuch an inward ſtate as is 
* contrary to 'em, they are. acts of hypocriſy and 
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* Jee the principal arguments for perſecution, briefly, but ſufficiently 
anſwered, in a Sermon, entitled, The evil and abſurdity of perſe- 
te cution," preach'd Nov. 5. 1718. By the Reverend Mr. Simon 
Browne. | | 5 

1 Tim. 3. 4. 5 

Sermon on John 18. 36, by Arthur A. Sykes, Dec. 13, 1716. 
Rage 5. 8 „„ 
92 Cor. 10. 47 5 J John 4» 2.3, 24+ | 
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Fall- 


* falſhood; or impiety, and revolt againſt con- 
ee 3 ö 
Some may be apt to argue thus. All trouble and 
pain is a means to bring perſons to conſideration. 
When they ſuffer for their opinions, it's certain they 
muſt be willing to be freed from thoſe ſufferings. 
And when they find, that ſtill ticking to their old no- 
tions is the only means to prevent their deliverance, 
they muſt wiſn they could drop them, and be cured 
of their error, if it be one. Which wiſh hath a ten- 
dency to ſtir them up to make a more impartial enqui- 
ry after the grounds of their preſent opinions and 
practices, and more diligently to attend to every 
thing that carries the face of an argument 2 
them. | 

This, ſome may ſay, is not only probable ſpecula- 
tion, but matter of fact. We need go no further than 

a neighbouring kingdom for numberleſs inſtances. Do 
we not ſee the example of the prodigal ſon frequently 
repeated by ſinners, whom afflictions bring at laſt to 
repentance, and a total change of their thoughts and 
actions, after all other means have proved ineffectual? 

To this it may be anſwered, 

(I.) The truth of many converſions hinted at 
in the objection may be juſtly doubted of. There 
may have been an outward comportment ſuit- 
able to the mind of the convertiſt, without any in- 
ward conviction of the mind, or alteration of the 
judgment. 

(.) Such a real effect (if granted) is only acciden- 
tal. I deny (as before) that there is any reaſon or 
aptitude in the nature of the thing to produce it, and 
demand a fatisfactory proof of the oppoſite aſſertion, 
viz, that there is a natural tendency and ſuitableneſs 
in perſecution ordinarily and generally to produce ſuch 
an effect. 44 | ER. 
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* See Bayle's Philoſoph. Comment. on Luke 14. 23. 1 . 


th. 2. P. 61. Engliſh Edit, 1708. N 
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OE | GG.) As A full anſwer to all this ſophiſtry; conſi- 
der, that God neither ought nor can be imitated in 
this reſpect, becauſe man has neither the ſame right 
or power over his fellow- creatures. There is a wide 
difference to be made between the afflictions of God's 
rovidence, ſent and deſigned for good to the ſinner, 
and bleſſed for that end, and the perſecutions of men 
for conſcience-fake. W 8 
God's propriety in us, and ſovereignty over us, 
2 him an undoubted title to deal with us as he plea- 
s. And as our ſmalleſt mercies are greater, and 
our greateſt calamities leſs, than our deſerts, he never 
doth, or can injure us. Beſides, as he is the father 
of our fpirits, and knows what is in man, his under- 
ſtanding being infinite, and his wiſdom founded on 
it, unerring, as he cannot fail of uſing proper means, 
and at a proper time, to bring about the deſigns of 
his love towards us, ſo his irreſiftible power infallibiy 
renders them effectual, whenever he pleaſeth to ap- 
ly it. | | 
| K Bur our fellow- creatures are defective, and infinite- 
ly diſtant from the Creator in all theſe attributes. 
None of them, though of the higheſt rank, clothed 
with the brighteſt earthly majeſty, and armed with the 
utmoſt deſpotick power, that their ſubjects can give 
them, or they can exerciſe, have ſuch an authority 
over us, or grace to beſtow, like God, to give ſucceſs 
to their chaſtiſements. | | 
Though God for wiſe and merciful. ends (to ſay no- 
thing of his abſolute ſovereignty, which renders him. 
unaccountable to his creatures) permits the rod f 
the wicked to reſt upon the lot of the righteous f; yet this 
doth not juſtify them in laying it on. Tis evident 
enough, that in human affairs the deſires of men are 
often employed to one end, and the will of God to 
another: that their intentions are culpable, when his 
cannot poſſibly be ſo. 1 5 
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* Job 33.13, f Plal. 123. 3. 
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Rom. 2, 21,22, 33. f Rom. 14. 22. 
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whoſe avowed principle it is, to aſſert the right of privaze 
judgment; and the ſufficiency of the ſcriptures ; and to d- 
ny the capacity and authority of any earthly judge, iufalli- 
bly, and finally, to determine the cauſe in religivus diſputes 


What a ſcandalous inconfiſtence is it, to allow in 
themſelves what they condemn in another? 'To diſclaim 
all coercive power, and then to exerciſe it! 2 ap- 
plicable to ſuch is the cutting exprobration of the Apo- 
ſtle, T hou therefore which teacheſt another, teacheſt thou not 
thy ſelf ? &c *. I may invert the order of his words 
elſewhere, and ſay, Happy is he that alloueth not himſelf 
in that which he condemneth f; and miſerable is he that 
doth. How many ſach are to be found in the ꝓro- 
teſtant world ! if I were to give the account of their 
numbers, where ſhould I begin or end it? tis ſurpri- 
zing to conſider, what progreſs the doctrine of compal- 


fon has made, even in the chriſtian world, though ſo 


abſurd, ſo impious and deteſtable, that it may be 
juſtly ſaid of it, what ſome have with little reaſon aſ- 
ſerted, of the doctrine of predeſtination (rightly under- 
ſtood) viz. That it is the very ſpunge of 4 oli I 
hath prevailed from the time of Conſtantine, the firſt 
chriſtian emperor, down to the preſent Charles. Ir 
was alike practiſed by the Orthodox and the Ariaus, as 
they happen'd to get an Emperor to eſpouſe their re- 
ſpective cauſes, and were uppermoſt in power. St. Au- 
ſtin, that holy and orthodox father, who, before hit 
conteſt with the Donatiſts, ſeemed to entertain the 
true chriſtian notion of liberty and toleration, yet af 
terwards was ſo carried away both from reaſon and 
ſcripture by his over-eager oppoſitions to them, who 
had given him juſt matter of great offence, as to talk ve- 
ry childiſhly, and with egregious ſophiſtry to preſs many 
texts into the ſervice of the doctrine of perſecution, to 
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the bringing a great blot upon his memory, as to the 
defect both of his wiſdom and temper; and to tho 
farniſhing the papiſts with many pretended arguments 
to juſtify their butcherly proceedings with reputed 
hereticks, eſpecially ſome Foes biſhops, and others 
of the inferior clergy (as appears by their writings 
and quotations on that ſubject) to vindicate the late 
revocation of the edi& of Nants, by Lewis XIV. and 
all its horrid conſequences *, „„ 
Ihe firſt reformers from Popery were too much ſower'd 
with this leaven. They ſeem not to have been fully 
enlighten'd with the knowledge of the heavenly doc- 
trine of charity and mutual forbearance. Their con- 
duct, both towards thoſe from whoſe horrid corrupti- 
ons of chriſtianity they ſeparated, and towards one 
another, will not bear the teſt if duly examined. | 
What unbrotherly heats were there between Calvin, 
Luther, Zuinglius, Oecolampadius, and other eminent 
witneſſes of the truth, about the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, and other points of doctrine? 
What hard words, and unkind treatment paſſed 
between them. But let thoſe who aſperſe the Re- 
formation on this account, conſider to what a height 
the diſſenſions aroſe betwixt Paul and Barnabas and Pe- 
ter, at their firſt preaching the goſpel ; and condemn 
chriſtianity for the ſame reaſon if they dare. | 
In the year 1535 the papiſts were handled too ſe- 
verely at Geneva, when the reformers, increaſed in | 
power and authority, forbid them the exerciſe of their / 
Teligion, and celebrating maſs, on pain of impriſon- 
ment or baniſhment, within the ſhort ſpace of three 
days. © That their religion was idolatrous ; that 
they were dealt with in their own coin, and old in- 
<E juries retaliated, and that they had blood given them 
* t0 drink becauſe they were worthy, &c.“ were excuſes 
that founded very indifferently in the months of chri- 
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2 * See in Bayle's philol. comment. on Luke 14. 23. part third, 4 
full confutation of Sz. Auſtin's arguments on that bead. 
8 | Rand 
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ſtians, who had been long taught another leſſon by the 
doctrine and example of their lord. Some excuſe, in- 
deed, may be pleaded to leſſen the guilt: of thoſe tu- 
multuary proceedings, and unchriftian violences, from 
the heat and diſorder of mens minds, and the riſing of 
their paſſions, under ſuch ſudden and wonderful re- 
volutions which the providence of God was bringing 
about. But as the reformation it ſelf is unjuſtly and 
abſurdly condemned by its enemies, becauſe of ſome 
irregular proceedings of ſome of the managers in the 
riſe and progreſs of it, and becauſe Henry the 8th was 
not the beſt of princes, and might have carnal and ſel- 
fiſh aims in what he did in oppoſition to the papal ty- 
ranny over theſe kingdoms ;- (for did not God call 
Crus a Heathen, by name, long before he was born, 
to ſave his people f ? and doth he not often delight to 
exerciſe his prerogative of bringing light out of dark- 
neſs, and good out of evil: ) ſo let us honeſtly, and 
conſiſtently, cenſure a perſecuting temper whereſoever 
we meet with it ; and never think a whit the more fa- 

vourably of it in a Proteſtant than in any other: let us, 

I ſay, never vindicate it in any of God's people, who, 

for a time, may, through remaining corruption, and 
the power of temptation, indulge ſome degrees of it, 

any more than murder or adultery, into which God may 
permit them to fall, (as in the caſe of David, the man 
after his own heart) to keep them more humble for the 
future, and more glorioufly to diſplay the ſovereign 
efficacy of his grace in cauſing them to riſe again by 
repentance, and renewing their pardon; or for ſome 
other ends worthy of himſelf, which we cannot pre- 
tend exactly to diſcover. No, let us condemn it as 
freely in Proteſtants as in Turks and Papifts ; and bewail 
it more ſorely ; becauſe they fly in the face of their 
profeſſion, and act with a ſelf-contradiction too groſs 
to be palliated. Who can read the hiſtory of the trou- 
bles at Frankfort, and the ſharp conteſts of thoſe who 
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fled from the Marian flames about church diſcipline 


and ceremonies, without lamenting their folly, and 


condemning their guilt © | 
If the magiſtrates of Geneva, at the inftigation of 
Calvin burnt Servetus, ſhall-we fcruple to cenſure both 
them and him, becauſe: they acted ſo worthily, and 
with ſo true a zeal in many other reſpects; and be- 


caule we juſtly retain a great veneration for the memo- 


xy of ſo wiſe and faithful a miniſter of Chriſt, and ſo 
eminent a fteward of the myſteries of Gd ⁊ 
In Queen Eliz abeth's reign, and in each reign fuc- 
ceeding hers, down to the glorious revolution under 
| King William, any one a little acquainted with the 
{ hiſtory of thoſe times, may plainly perceive that the 
{ame myſtery of iniquity worked more or leſs all along 
(allowing for ſome ſhort intervals) both in the nor- 
thern and fouthern parts of this iſlang. : 

I verily believe, that by true hiſtory it may be made 
appear, that every religious ſec, in their actions as a 
ſe& or body about religion, ever ſince the fourth cen- 
tury (that I may fay nothing to caſt a blemiſh on the 


virgin ſtate of the church in the three firſt centuries) 


have more or leſs, as they had power and opportunity, 


4 


violated the royal law of love, and broke in upon 
God's prerogative over conſcience, by indulging ſome 


5, tg perſecuting temper. 


1 he difference is not great, in ſome points, between 
= Papiſts, and ſome (pretended) Proteſtants; who have 


a right to the name only by the help of a figure of 


ſpeech in common uſe, viz. a ſoleciſn. The former 
lay they never can err under the infallible guidance 


of a Pope or general Council, or both together, (for 
they do not perfectly agree on this head.) Some 
Proteſtants ſay they never do err, though they own 
they may. Whether theſe abſurdities are of the 


ſame, ora like kind, I ſnall not determine. The Pa- 
- piſts perſecute from principle, and by rule. The Pro- 


11 Cor 4. 1. 


teſtants 
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teſtants perſecute withvur either; nay; contrary to 
an avowed principle, . 
The Papiſts have their writ de hæretico comburendo, (i. e. 
for burning hereticks) and their Jnquiſition act ac- 
cordingly. They have ſent innumerable holy martyrs 
in fiery chariots to heaven. The Proteſtants have, in- 
deed, repealed that act; though not fo long ago as to 
brag of it. In England, towards the end of king 
Charles the ſecond's reign, when the formidable ap- 
proach of Popery made them apprehenſive that they 
themſelves might ſuffer by it. And in Ireland (if I 
miftake not) in the ſeventh year of King William. 
Some Proteftants, of late, have openly broached - 
their claim to an unſcriptural, inconſiſtent; extrava- 
ant, popiſh, eccleſiaſtical power, with which the i- 
2 at the head of their presbyters f in Utopia, are inveſt- 
ed; denying (in effect) that Chriſt is King in his 
own kingdom; uſurping the authority that reſts in 
him alone, and which cannot poſſibly be transferred to 
any ſet of meer mortal men whatever, without render- 
ing uſeleſs the common reaſon of every chriſtian, and 
overthrowing the whole tenour and purport of the 
goſpel, andthe'eftabliſh'd method of Alratien by inf 
nite mercy and equal wiſdom. And inſtead of enlarg- 
ing Chriſt's kingdom, or making his ſubjects more 
exact in their obedience, hath' à direct teridency to 
deftroy all liberty of conſcience and private judg- 
ment, and to fill the world with rapine, violence, and 
blood. The defenders of this unchriſtian and ab- 
ſard ſcheme of church- government, ſeem deſirous f 
the return of thoſe bleſſed times; when the determina- 
tion of a ſynod could ftamp truth upon doctrines of 
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+ See Dr. Hare's ſermon on Heb. 13. 15. and the biſhop of Bangor 7 
(nom Hereford's). anſwers © PRI. 
* Fes the preſent controverſy between tht dean of Chicheſter and the 
biſhop of Bangor wg of Hereford.) —— Dr. Hare's Sermon on 

b. 13. 17; and the ſaid biſhop's anſeer, and eſpecially the repreſen 
tation of the comenittee of the lower houſe of convocation againſt the biſhop ;- 
and bis anſwers | e 8 
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- deliver up the oppoſer to the flames. By their large 


demands of reverence and homage from the laity 


(what little care ſoever they take to deſerve any) and 


the warm exerciſe of the ſmall power to do miſchief 


the laws of the land allow them, they ſeem to think 


that the ſacred character then only preſerved its dig- 
nity, when twas equally puniſhable to oppoſe the 


prieſts opinions, and the magiſtrates commands, Cc. 


5 Inf. The excellency of the chriſtian religion, which ſo 
* frriflly enjoyns love and charity; the practice of which 


is ſo manifeſtly and entirely ſuited to promote the gene- 


ral good of mankind, 


Chriſtianity not only confirms all the obligations of 
natural religion; but diſcovers and ſuper-adds great- 
er. It enforces them upon ſtronger motives, and di- 


rects them to nobler ends. 


It inſpires men with all thoſe diſpoſitions which in- 
cline them to unity and peace, and extirpates thoſe 


boiſterous paſſions, which are the ſure and conſtant 
ſource of enmity and diviſion. And while uncharitable- 
zeſs depraves nature, and perverts the true ends of life, 
by embroiling human ſociety ;- the chriſtian religion 


plainly advances its dignity, by giving it a godlike tem- 
per; and alone makes life defirable for the exer- 
ciſe of its graces; and appears to be the greateſt ſe- 


curity of government, and bleſſing to ſociety both 


in its precepts and examples. 


The Revelation of the goſpel ſurpaſſeth the dimneſs 
of natural light, as it enlargeth our capacity of do- 


ing good to our fellou- creatures, and inclines our will 
to a compliance with a duty ſo profitable and delight- 
ful to our ſelves, as well as them. 78. 


Other religions, as Heatheniſm, Popery, and Mabo- 
met ani ſm, either diſcourage the practice of holineſs, or 


relax the neceſſity of it; or eſtabliſn iniquity by a law. 
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Bur the true chriſtian religion is equally remarkable 
for its purity and peace. The whole ſcope of ir is to 
I 5 3 


promote the perfection of botn. | 

W 5. Inf. The dangerous condition of uucharitable perſons; > 
Spiritual fins are very dangerous, for they are not 
ſo eaſily diſcerned, becauſe ſeated in the mind. Per- 


ſons void of this grace of charity are generally inſenſi- 


ble of their danger, by which inſenſibiliry it isincreaſed ; 


for this removes them further from repentance, and 


conſequently from forgiveneſs. They are committed 


and continued in with leſs remorſe, becauſe generallx 


not apprehended ſo heinous as ſins of a grofler kind, 
and which have their ſeat in and rife from the bodily 


nature. An enormous open crime, which rhe world 


brands with the greateſt ignominy, may be ſooner 
and more bitterly repented of, than a ſecret, unchari- 
table, murderous bent of ſoul, becauſe the commiſſi- 


on of it is more likely to excite an after-horror from 
the greater ſhame the tranſgreſſor is expoſed to, and 
the greater degree of light the conſcience winked 


Agen. | | | | 
— Beſides a particular act is generally more regarded 
than a ſettled habit. as | 


It may be juſtly affirmed that a Anale degree of: 


guilt is contracted in believing there is no heaven, than 


that the doctrine of the church of Rome teaches the 


way to it. The disbelief of a God is a leſs criminal 


- 


folly, than the monſtrous blaſphemy of making him 
a Devil; the author and incourager'ot all evil. 
Might we not with as little hazard, and leſs incon- 


ſiſtency, be ignorant of the Saviour of the world, r 


disbelieve his offices and merits, than, while we call 
him lord, deny and diſobey his authority as to this nem 
commandment, we have been ſpeaking ſo much of. 


This duty is expreſly ial 9 and fully explained in 


the goſpel, and the notion of it raiſed to a far more ſub- 


lime pitch than by natural religion, and enforc'd by a 


more 


- ® 
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more powerful example 5s ſo that the tranſgreſſion of 


th — , 


it will render every : profiles: of cliriſtianity, more 
heinouſly, and inexcuſably guilty. _ CEE 9915 

To cloſe this head; what more dangerous ſtate 
can one be brought into, than to difobey Chriſt's 
command ; deſpiſe his example ; renounce the cha- 
of the holy ſpirit; be unlike God; and unfit for hea- 
ven ? which, as my diſcourſe has ſhown, is the dread- 


ful condition of every perſon, in whoſe ſoul, malice 


o 


and uncharitableneſs are predominant. 


6. Inf. I bar abundait matter of complaint and lamenta- 
tion is it to ſee ſo great a defect of this grace amongſt 
thoſe w 
ciſe of it! 


The general prevalence of inconſiderate ignorance, 


and the prejudice of a narrow education, affords a 


L juſt occafton of deep ſorrow. - What pitiful notions 
do the moſt receive from parents, tutors, or thoſe 


they commonly converſe with, and by reading of ftin- 
gy authors! perſons are not content to inſtill into 


. others their own prejudicate opinions, as indifputa- 
ble maxims, but they do it with fach violence and 


heat, as often feſters and ranckles the mind, not only 
againſt the ſuppoſed errors, but the perſons: (between 
which we ſhould always carefully diftinguifſh)- of all 


who differ from them. Beſides, too many who teach 


truth, being themſelves ſomewhat defective in love, do 
not ſufficiently inculcate the neceſſity of their going 
hand in hand. Bad ſeed being ſown in ſo ſuitable a 


ſoil as the corrupt heart of man, no wonder that it uſu- 


ally produces a plentiful crop. O the force of educa- 
tion! how juſtly may the moſt and greateſt evils of 
life be aſcribed to the perverfe methods of it! and 
yet how ſtrangely is it generally neglected ! 3 
Who can ſeriouſly peruſe the two firſt of St. Johns 
epiſtles, cloſe the book, and lay his hand _ his 
3 | = | heart, 


are fo iudiſpenſibly obliged to the ſtricteſt exer- 
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or attentively confider the example and precept of his 


lord, and yet abide in it? but the reading of the in- 


ſpired writings (as well as other excellent treatiſes) 
on this ſubject is ſo little regarded by moſt chriſtians, 
that they ſeem wholly unacquainred with this neceſſary 
part of knowledge (viz. the doctrine of love and 
rity) and lovely part of their religion. 

Some indeed ſolicitouſly enqui 


ous, or plainly unknowable, or of little importance 


when known, having no practical influence on a 


good life. | 


Others imagine they there plainly ſee (becauſe *ris 
what they principally ſearch for; an odd reaſon, but 
I fear a true one) the divine charaGericks of the ſe- 
veral parties, in which they are lifted, and an evident 


proof of the orthodoxy of their reſpective Jargon. 
Some can ſee in the bible Peter's primacy, and the 


papal ſupremacy, and infallibility grounded upon it; 


or even tranſubſtantiation. Others (ho neverthe= 
lefs verbally own it as the religion of proteſtants) can 
find there the neceſſity of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion 
of the chriſtian prieſthood, by biſhops ; metropolitan, 
and dioceſan epiſcopacy, the invalidity of ordination 


; presbyters ; and the nullity of the adminiftrations 


all fuch ſo ordain'd ; coercive eccleſiaſtical power, 


and definitive authority; penal laws and teſts; real 
\ facrifice ; proper altar; auricular confeffion ; autho-— 
ritative abſolution ; ftinted impos d liturgies, and 
the ſchiſm of all thoſe who do not uſe them, and 
diſown the authority that impoſes them; indefea- 


ſible, hereditary — and unlimited, paſſive obedi- 
fc 


ence f; Oc. (rare diſcoveries I) but they cannot (tho 
ſo eagle ey d) or will not ſee the doctrine of univer- 


fal love and charity, though it ſhines in every page of 


the goſpel, 
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heart, and yet continue in his wonted unloving frame? 


cha- 


re into ſpeculative 
points of divinity, that are either deep and myſteri- 


loca nun of the lie icin uppen in B. c. 1707. * 
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he general pretence of all parties of making the 
holy ſcriptures the ſtandard of their faith and duty, 
and a general acting contrary. to ſuch a profeſſion ; 
an acknowledgment in words, that it is a perfect rule, 
and a practical neglect of it as ſuch, by human addi- 
tions, have long been, and ftill are joined together 
(not without notorious ſcandal) in the chriftian 
world. FTF 1 
So great is the difficulty of conquering our preju- 
dices, and thwarting the bias of a bad education, and 
ſearching after truth with an exact equilibrium of 
Joul, inclin'd neither one way or other, but to meer 
truth it ſelf, that very few come to the ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures, without being already ſtrongly tinctured 
with the notions. and particular ſcheme of a party; M 
to the vindication of which, in the proceſs of their 
reading, the plaineſt texts are wire-drawn. _ | 
Such deluded bigots being ſtrongly poſſeſt that 
they are in the right; and that their fancies are of 
mighty importance; an impoſing humour ftrangely 
grows upon them. They beſtir themſelves all in a 
chafe, to force them upon others. (A more ridicu- 
Jous and unaccountable humour than that of putting. 
our own clothes on every one we meet.) 4 
Early prepoſſeſſions (like letters carv'd deep in a 
young tree which fpread as it grows, and either late, 
or never wear out) abide with us, and are gene- 
rally invincible. A lazy indolence finds it much 
eaſier to take things upon truſt than to be at the pains + 
of an enquiry. People by going long in the ſame 
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round, have no thought of ſtepping out of the circle 
in which they ſeem inchanted. Their habitual ſtupi- 
dity is by time ſo confirmed, that they ſeldom con- 
falt-their own reaſon, or God's word for any part of | 
r . 833 
4s fome have little capacity for reflection (moſt of 
bb whoſe ideas ſeem to ariſe from meer ſenſation) ſo | 
others, who are better furniſh'd, will not look in up- 
_ en themſelves ; or ſet their underſtandings at a 

_ 1.8 61 5 diſtance 


fgiſtance, and exerciſe t 
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them their own objects. Sy 


| To theſe conſiderations it may be further added 
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that the moſt of thoſe few who have capacity, . inclina= 


Gene and leiſnre, to examine their ſtock of notion 
it 


her about human, or divine things, fall into a wrong 14 
method of inquiry; or abuſe a right one; or are too 
haſty in their deciſions; whereby not only their od 1 
rejudices are confirmed, but new and worſe imbibed! 
heir opiniatre becomes exceſſive and intolerable, They 


- 
% 14 4 


think they have a right to ſet up for oyacles of reaſon, and 


1 9 


become abſolute dogmatiz eres. 


How many are the pretended, how few the real fol- | 
lowers of the meek. and humble Feſus ! how rare the 


| inſtances of love and charity, and mutual forbearance ! 


4 


' Þcontrouled over two kingdoms. 


t wrath, hatred and malice, ride triumphant and 


Rivers of waters may well run down our eyes, while we 
ſee ſo few keep this royal lau of love. We may well b 


| grieved for the hardneſs of men's hearts in this 1 [2 
ace 


Who after attentively viewing the wrinkled 
chriſtianity abroad, and at home, through the heat ß 
malice and contention, can ſtop a groan, or ſuppreſs 


: 


: 
your zealous preaching ; nor meerly by a ftrict holi- 
neſs of life; nor even by your miracles ; but by-your:; 
| 


: 


1 


i 


of 


* 


a tear? 


7. Inf. See here the true rule of judging of the truth and de- 
' . grees of chriſtianity in churches, and particular perſons, 


under all their ſpecious pretences. 


By this ſpall all men know, 8c. It's highly obſervable, 
that our Saviour doth nor ſay by your knowledge ; by 


love to one another, ſhall all men know that ye are my diſs. 
ciples. If no love, no chriſtianity. - 15 


Fi 


That church, the very frame of whoſe conſtitution ? 


is a general and horrid uncharitableneſs, hath certain 


Mak 3. 3. 


ly a-rotten, becauſe a bloody foundation. Where the 
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_ primitive ſpirit of love prevails moſt, there you may B 
ure is the beſt communion, becaufe rhe neareſt cotifors1 
| ity to the goſpel-pattern, which is far preferable to 
the ſtricteſt and moſt ſcriptural diſcipline, and the 
wWolt decent and ſigtnficant ceremonies. - © FP 
So with regard to particular perſons, in whomſo- 
ever we find fervent charity, and oye unfeigned, 
(though they may differ from us in ſome ſpeculative 
Feind) let us value that truly chriſtian ſpirit we diſcos 
ver in them, more than any conformity to us in noti- 
- bn and opinion of thoſe, who. (if they have the belief) 
have not the dove of diſciples of Chriſt. 
8. Inf. Lafly, Hence. infer the little reaſon we have to bs 
Jjond of any party-names, or value the diftinguifhing Titles 
-- of any ſects amongſt chriſtians, TT ger -* al 
L here is Chrift, ſay fome; lo there he is, ſay others. 
Balve it not. Co not Aſter them, nor follou them *, I 
miaean, be not ares ere, zealous'to lift your ſelves 
into any ſub-divifion of chriſtians, and have your name 
[ Enrolled amongft them, and take up a title you no 
where meet with in the goſpel, as the Shibboleth of a 
party. Tis evident, that the conduct of many, in 
this reſpect, prejudices them in favour of a name, and 
ftops that noble Beyear like ſearch into the ſcriptures 
which is the ſpecial duty of every Proteſtant-chriſtian; 
be you ſatisfied with the name of Chriſtian, as w 
may preſume. they of Antioch were, who firſt took o) 
the name f. Glory only in Chriſt ; let your whole am 
only religion be Chriſſiaurty, Do not zealouſly aim to 
be diſtinguiſh'd from others by any thing fo much as 
by Holineſs and Love. CHRIST, you fee, has told 
b;pypou, that by this latter he chooſes to have all his follow- 
ers diftinguiſh:d. Be not therefore, in any reſpect, ſo 
far the 5 of men, as in the leaſt to detract 88 the. 
far nobler character of the diſciples of Chrift, © * © * 


3: * Mat. 24. 23—26. Luke 17. 21, 23. 7 Aas 11. 26. 
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